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MHE forms and functions of property have under- 
™@ gone many changes in the course of history. 
During the epoch out of which we appear to be 
departing, it was looked upon largely as a sort 
of extension of the individual’s personality—an 
appendage to him—and his control over it was ethically sanc- 
tioned by reference to his personal needs, or to his expression 
of personality through productive labor. Leo XIII. adopts this 
method of argument in his well-known encyclical. It would 
seem, however, that in the epoch into which we appear to be 
entering, property will take on a highly socialized form, per- 
forming new functions and demanding new principles of judg- 
ment and control. Every day managers of great properties tell 
us that these and not they are supreme; that policy, method, 
and government of railroad or trust or corporation of any kind 
must be directed as their specific interests demand. Not prop- 
erty in individual hands, but the properties of hundreds asso- 
ciated into one mass under one management, become the eco- 
nomic unit. Through this change, property has become a reser- 
voir of great social power. Instead of being an individual fact 
for the sake of society, it becomes a social fact for the sake of 
the individual. ? 
In its present forms and functions it can no longer be argued 
for and defended by recurring to the obvious facts that men 
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must eat and drink and be clothed. The question that Socialism 
has forced to the front concerns the process by which useful 
things—wealth, literally speaking—shall be produced and brought 
to the individual. The essential motive of property is con- 
sumption. The moral law governing property, in last analysis, 
is based on consumption. The drift of things is bringing out 
very clearly the differences between production and consump- 
tion, and the vital struggle to-day turns on the former. 

Many relations are involved in any discussion of property. 
Natural forms of property are unlike artificial symbols; a bushel 
of wheat and a silver dollar and an elevator receipt are quite 
distinct things. Again, the facts in the distribution of property 
must be well distinguished from the social efficiency of prop- 
erty, and this has both an objective and a subjective side. 
Again, property is wealth and property is capital; in other 
words, consumption and production are distinct and may not 
be confused in any argument. In these pages attention is di- 
rected mainly to property and its symbols; to its efficiency 
and social valuation; to the passion for accumulation and re- 
straints placed in its way. Later an exposition of Socialism 
will be made in the terms of this analysis. 


I, 


It was suggested in a preceding article that self-estimate is 
fundamental in the normal individual, and that life is practically 
a process of self-realization. We noted resistance against di- 
minution or extinction, passion for recognition, desire for power, 
freedom, and action; the hope and aim of self-perpetuation in 
the family as important features in the process. It was sug- 
gested that men usually tend to realize themselves in the terms 
of social valuations to which they are sympathetically exposed. 
Though religion gives us absolute valuations, and education and 
culture reinforce many of them, nevertheless human nature 
goes on in its own obstinate way, self-realizing as it will, in 
spite of ideals and laws and noble truths. Self‘ is an elastic. 
concept. It includes all of our points of contact with world 
and society. To quote Professor James: “ A man’s self is the 
sum total of all that he can call his, not only his body and his 
psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife and 
children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, 
his lands and horses and yacht and bank account.” This is 
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because of the social valuation attached to these objects, and of 
their service to us in our process of self-realization. Property is 
characterized to-day by extraordinarily high social valuation. It 
has greatest social efficiency, serving nearly all of the purposes 
in self-realization. It is, therefore, intensely deésired, passion- 
ately sought, and held to vigorously. All economic, social, 
moral life is affected immeasurably by this valuation. It is the 
heart of the social and moral questions that harass society to- 
day. Little progress may be expected, unless a change in so- 
cial valuations precede all other forms of effort at improvement. 


II. 


If one would approach the study of Socialism from the side 
of social valuations, one ought to analyze, even briefly, the 
nature and forms of property as far as these are factors in the 
problem. Keeping in mind climate and country such as ours, 
it is clear that man has need of food, clothing, and shelter in 
order to live at all. To live well and develop mind and heart, 
he needs leisure, instruction, social contact. The primary, natu- 
ral way to get the things needed for physical existence is to 
make or produce them by actual labor. It may be assumed 
that a father should provide for his family, and that he should 
accumulate -in advance of actual needs, in order to provide 
against emergency, failure of food crop, sickness, or his own 
death. In a word, we suppost strong incentive to save neces- 
saries in advance of needs. Now, assuming that men must ac. 
tually store the things in question, there being no barter and no 
money, as the condition is taken, the incentive to accumulate will 


be checked forcibly. The bulk of things would make saving 


awkward; they may spoil; they must be watched or evil men 
might steal what they wanted. In such circumstances, no great 
passion for accumulation will develop, and the natural judgment 
of the function of property will not be much disturbed, nor will 
property take on a social valuation much beyond its actual re- 
lation to physical life. The discovery of ways to preserve or 
dry food products might remove danger of spoiling, but the 
practical obstacles to hoarding would remain. In our imagi- 
nary condition, there is one motive to possess property— actual 
need; one way to acquire it—by production; and there are 
many obstacles to accumulation. This is the primary natural 
view, near to Ruskin’s, who says that the A B C of property 
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is in (A) the good things; (B) which a man has honestly got; 
and (C) can skillfully use. 

We may imagine, next, an improvement through social di- 
vision of labor and barter or exchange. Individuals produce 
many kinds of wealth in excess of needs, and exchange the sur- 
plus among themselves. If the symbol.money now be devised 
as the measured equivalent of all things, a revolution results. 
With it one can, at any time, get practically anything that one 
wishes. Methods improve; great quantities of things are stored 
in society; communication is established; exchange becomes 
active and regular. With money as a valid symbol, giving 
claim to anything, instead of storing things, one may store 
money. It seems to have no bulk compared to grain and meat 
and clothes. It does not spoil, and it is always valid.. Men 
may now acquire much, consume little, and thus be in a posi- 
tion to hoard money, which will secure comfort in old age, or 
allow, them to loaf or do as they please. We see, then, that 
some of the practical obstacles to the passion for accumulation 
are removed by the invention of the money symbol. Money is, 
in many ways, more desirable than things. As David Harum 
remarked: “It’s hard work now sometimes to git the idee out 
of my head, but what the money’s wuth more’n the things.” It 
takes on greater attraction, and becomes a factor in the process 
of self-realization, taking on new functions not known to prop- 
erty in things. 

' The history of money shows many variations in the material 
of it. Gold and silver were not always used as now. Tobacco 
was at one time the money standard in Virginia; New England 
used corn; Indians used wampum. It is said that, even in re- 
cent days, gopher tails were used in Dakota. Iron, lead, tin, 
all kinds of grain and meat have been employed to the same 
end. In all uf these curious variations, brought on by expand- 
ing trade and desire for simplicity in exchange, money developed 
toward such forms as tended to remove the practical obstacles 
to accumulation. 

Still, money symbols have drawbacks. They are, in fact, 
bulky. They are impersonal, good in any one’s possession, 
hence they must be guarded. The worry and embarrassment 
involved are-amply illustrated in the actions of those who do 
not “trust the banks,’ but carry their money about with them- 
selves. We may understand, then, that limitations still appear 
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in the way of the passion to accumulate. Now society ad- 
vances and devises a new kind of symbol of the money symbol, 
and does away with the last obstacles. This is the credit sign 
or symbol. Credit symbols are personal and registered, unless 
business reasons require otherwise. They have no bulk; they 
require no watching or care. The last practical hindrance is 
removed, and the passion for accumulation is left free. It is 
true that other processes and practical necessities led to the 
development of currency systems and credit forms. But that 
does not concern the question before us. The point is that the 
passion for property has as its immediate object the accumula- 
tion of credit symbols, not of money symbols, and not of ac- 
tual consumption of goods. The business of the world is over- 
whelmingly done in credit symbols; the first impulse of one 
who has superfluous things is to sell them for money, and con- 
vert the money into credits which have an independent earn- 
ing capacity of their own. Interest, rent, dividends, profits, are 
the much desired earnings of credit symbols which nearly all 
men seek. The possession of credit symbols insures an income 
without diminution of capital, and this income enables one to 
enjoy the good things of life. The mechanism of credit, its 
perfect organization, gathers the superfluous money of hun- 
dreds of thousands, insignificant individually, yet, in the aggre- 
gate, colossal sums, at financial centres, and places them at the 
disposal of the industrial genius of the nation. This is well 
‘illustrated in the recent scare of the railroads, whose managers 
claim that prospect of drastic legislation disturbs popular con- 
fidence in the earning power of the roads, and that, as a con- 
sequence, money cannot be borrowed to carry out improve- 
ments. Now, world markets may be fought for, daring ven- 
tures may be undeftaken, since capital and genius. are: united. 
The actual, owners of a business are the thousand or ten thou- 
sand stockholders, not the corporation president. It is this 
revolution which has so changed the forms and functions of 
property, that it has become an enormous social force. And 
this perfection in currency and credit system has emancipated 
the race from enslavement to things, as property in its primary 
form, and has opened the way to the supremely high social 
valuation of wealth and .to the passion for accumulation which 
so disturbs moral values and befouls ambitions throughout the 
world. 
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IIT. 


As a sociological fact, then, an element in social conscious- 
ness and factor in many social processes, property or wealth 
becomes highly interesting. It has greatest social efficiency. It 
is close to every large purpose of average life, either as a con- 
dition or as an associated purpose. ‘‘ All the cravings of hu- 
man nature put in a requisition for wealth, and the confluence 
of these tributaries with the main stream of desire, rolls down 
a veritable Nile stream of greed, which beslimes yet stimulates 
nearly every profession and function in society” (Ross). We 
who are born into the world to-day, open our eyes on this 
commanding spectacle, and we are affected by it before we 
understand its nature or its power. We are bewildered by the 
power and necessity of wealth on every side. Our religion, 
maybe our schools or our culture, tell us of nobler things and 
purer ambitions; tell ‘us of the vulgarity of the motive of gain 
and the danger of moral disturbance in owning wealth. Yet, 
there is life; there is the world. The vety teacher who tells 
us these noble things is here and not elsewhere, it may be be- 
cause of the higher salary offered him. The artist will paint 
for money, in a way that leads Ruskin to say of Turner to his 
credit, that he ‘‘considered his work in relation to himself, not 
in its relation to the purchaser. He took a poor price that he 
might live, but he made noble drawings that he might learn.” 
The musician writes and plays for money. “I shall, for the’ 
sake of the money, write little pieces and songs,” writes 
Tschaikowsky to his brother. Schools and churches need money, 
seek it, often indeed in ways that have none too much of the 
ideal about them, since men give little unsolicited. Lawyers 
are rated by the fees they command; the explorer lives over 
his hardships in lecture or magazine article for money. Pub- 
lishers publish books, not because they are noble and true, but 
because they pay. The laborer gets little joy out of his work, 
much out of his wages. Thoreau, who was odd because he — 
was natural, says: ‘‘It is remarkable that there are few men so 
well employed, so much to their minds, but that a little money 
or fame would commonly buy them off from their present pur- 
suit”; and again, he gives us a rule that sounds strange in 
this day: ‘‘An efficient and valuable man does what he can, 
whether the community pays him for it or not.” 
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Discrimination is, of course, necessary in speaking of the rela- 
tions of money to life, of the money motive to nobler, if less 
evidently pressing, needs. Allowing money to be a necessity, 
agreeable or disagreeable as one will, a transformation takes 
place just in proportion as the money motive grows strong. 
To take money in order to live is one thing; to take it in 
order to live with show and luxury is another; to condition 
one’s work and give it here or there in entire subjection to the 
salary or income expected is another; to cease to love one’s 
work, to be content with appearances, to act and think mainly 
with an eye on the amount that one can amass is another. 
The need of money is almost universally so pressing, and the 
lack of finality in the passion to have it is so marked, that 
life is very largely commercialized in spite of us. 

A moment’s reflection shows that this elevation of money 
to supremacy among the aims in life is natural enough. Most 
of us learn in life, not in schools, and we imitate much more 
easily than we obey. In nearly every, home, at least in the 
homes of the millions, money is the chief topic that children 
hear discussed. They learn that money is the basis of social 
classes; that with money comes comfort, without it there is 
none. Family quarrels turn on it, and hopes and ambitions 
centre around it. Its magic is impressive, its power evident, 
its attraction supreme, long before confused childhood or blunder- 
ing youth has learned or understood the meaning of virtue and 
high ideals and unselfish aims. Money is identified so closely 
with the main purposes of life and the whole process of self- 
realization, that it would be wonderful if its social valuation 
were less than it is. It is the guarantee of a standard of life 
and the sole frotection that one can have against reduction. 
The possession of it in large quantities is a badge of enviable 
distinction, or a guarantee that distinction can be conquered. 
It is a reservoir of social power. It enters into the very 
constitution of the modern family in a way which makes the 
organization of each depend largely on the other. Useful in 
every way in the whole process of self-realization, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that men intensely desire to possess it and 
tend to express their self-estimate in its terms. In addition, 
however, to this objective efficiency of property, there is an- 
other side which merits attention. In-it we have a whole series 
of circumstances which intensify attachment to. money and de- 
sire for it—a series to which Socialism gives significant attention. 
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IV. 


Having in mind the fact that the first natural way to pro- 
duce property is to do so by labor, and that the first natural 
form of property is in possession of the actual things which we 
consume, it is tg be noted that nowadays, in our highly arti- 
ficial life, a stigma is attached to actual labor. Every manner 
in which living may be earned or money may be accumulated 
is rated socially and desired according to that rating. In prac- 
tically all cases it is preferable not to labor in ways to which 
social stigma is attached. Few families would permit willingly 
that any member descend to an occupation below the family 
level. The possession of capital or property that is earning, frees 
one from socially undesirable occupations and permits one to 
ascend in society. While the vast majority are doomed to actual 
labor, and they gradually adjust themselves, create their own 
circles and morals, yet in mind and heart the longing remains 
and acts selectively on the stronger characters, stimulating them 
to rise. Most enterprising children undoubtedly live in the hope 
of not remaining down in the social scale, because the social 
depreciation of labor is early felt by them. Money, property, 
or income earning credits, then, free one from unloved labor and 
offer chance to rise. . 

Secondly, property is the more desirable, becauses it increases 
of itself. One invests in hope of increase in value; one takes 
credit signs because of income which they give one. A hun- 
dred dollars is desirable for its own efficiency in obtaining good 
things. It is desirable, too, because it produces five dollars a 
year with no effort on the owner’s part. If no money, when 
converted into credit symbols, earned any income, the social 
valuation of it would fall in a way which would revolutionize 
society. It is evident, then, that property’s power to increase 
itself is one of its supreme attractions, the 7é/e of which, in 
the development of the passion for accumulation, no man can 
adequately describe. 

Another feature which intensifies desire for accumulation— 
we may say of money, or property, or wealth, or capital, as we 
will, since from the present standpoint they are identical—is the 
very difficulty of acquisition. Men love “ hard-earned money.” 
The competitive struggle makes accumulation practically the 
symbol of one’s victory over many competitors. The concen- 
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tration, watchfulness, that one must show in order to compete 
successfully, leaves permanent impression on one’s mind and 
bent. ‘‘ Easy got, easy gone,” is the reverse side of the truth 
that our attachment to an object is in direct ratio with our diffi- 
culty in securing it. ‘If you desire long, ardently, and solici- 
tously the riches which you have not,” says the wise St. Francis 
to Philothea, “it is useless to say that you would not have them 
unjustly.” Involved in this attachment to money, because of the 
concentration and attention required to accumulate it, is the 
further consideration that it is itself the best weapon by which 
to defeat a competitor; a use of money or property quite ex- 
trinsic to its natural function of supporting life and fostering 
development. 

A fourth element which adds to the desirability of accumu- 
lation, and increases the quantity of wealth which is desired, 
is found in the fact that possession is industrially insecure. 
One may lose one’s fortune in a venture. If one’s property is 
to earn, it must be loaned or invested. In either case, the 
ordinary risks of business must be incurred. Hence the cus- 
tom among cautious men of investing in different lines, of not 
‘* putting all their eggs in one basket,” in the hope that if in 
one line disaster is met, one may be safe in other lines at 
least. 

This duplication requires more capital than would otherwise 
be needed, and this, increasing the desire for accumulation, adds 
to the social valuation of property. 

Furthermore, the earning power of money seems, on the 
whole, to ‘fall slowly, while the standard of life tends to ad- 
vance. In the indefinite future it will require more money to 
produce a given income than it does now. Hence, frequently 
in the making of endowments, provision is made to add an- 
nually to the capital from the income to offset this decreased 
earning power. A father, thinking of the future of his family, 
is conscious of all this, and he seeks the more earnestly to ac- 
cumulate on account of it. 

Finally, it may be noted that lack of finality in the motive 
of accumulation occasions loss of all sense of proportions in 
life. One simply aims to amass means, without analyzing one’s 
motives or understanding them. Emerson calls a poor man 
‘“‘one who would be rich”; admitting the thought, there is 
more poverty than is shown by statistics, in the world. But 
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Thoreau again comes to the rescue with his ideal sentiment: 
“A man is rich in proportion to the number of things which 
he can afford to let alone.” Few American bootblacks are as 
balanced in ambitions and self-poised as the English lad who 
refused to shine a patron’s shoes, saying, as he counted the 
change in his pocket, that he had made ehough for that day. 

Attention has been directed to the high social efficiency of 
wealth, to its high social valuation, and to some of the circum- 
stances which intensify desire for it. These observations aid 
one in understanding the tremendous power over life and morals, 
over ambitions and aims, which wealth possesses, and enable us 
to understand why the Socialists claim, as they do loudly claim, 
that the economic motive is at the bottom of all life. 


V. 


It is to be expected that great latitude would be allowed 
in the methods of accumulation, since the passion for it is so 
strong. If we recur to the three-fold plane of property in 
things, in money symbols, and in credit symbols, we may be 
able to group methods with some facility. 

As industry is now organized, there are countless producers 
of things, of farm and industrial products. As consumer and 
producer are widely separated, there are many intermediaries, 
through whose agency things are brought to the consumer. 
Many men handle imported coffee before it reaches our breakfast 
tables. Mining, planting, transportation, jobbing, retailing, thus 
become mighty interests. Individuals may buy great quantities 
of produce in anticipation of changes in demand and price; they 
may secure control and dictate price or drive out competitors. 
This activity gives rise to our dealing in futures and similar 
speculation. Numberless ways of “ making money” are found 
in this vast process. 

Money itself, as a symbol, is very important. It alone is 
legal tender. Great quantities of it are needed here and there, 
now and then. Thus arises an intricate series of occupations in 
finance by which men may make fortunes. Finally, credit 
symbols, interest bearing securities, shares, stocks, bonds, are 
dealt in, bought and sold, handled in incredible quantities, and 
this gives rise to colossal fortunes. . 

Thus the widest latitude is allowed in commercial activities. 
Among the non-productive activities of life, professions, arts, 
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literature, and the like, great opportunity occurs for accumula- 
tion. For many of these lines of activity have great commer- 
cial value, and are paid for richly. Thus to every office, duty, 
activity in life, an income is attached, and it becomes an im- 
portant if not always a decisive condition attracting or repelling 
individuals. 

The need of making a living is the first factor which intro- 
duces the money motive into life. Here it has its beginning, 
but it has no end. After the living is amply secured, a higher 
standard of living becomes desirable. Then more money is de- 
sired. When this is possessed, one sees opportunities, “open- 
ings,” to make more, and they are seized. When within sight 
of certain power or place, it seems that still more money would 
be an advantage, and more is sought. Nowhere is there final- 
ity; nowhere an intelligent discipline on the desire for accumu- 
lation. 

The head of a company employing 6,000 men said not long 
since: ‘When any one obtains sufficient capital by which he 
can live comfortably on the interest of the same, and he con- 
tinues to work; he does not work for himself—for the more he 
gets after that, the more work it requires on his part, and all 
of this work is done for the benefit of other people. It is not 
beneficial for a man to leave much money to his children. After 
a man gets a competence, he only acts as a servant of the com- 
munity. He cannot wear any better clothes, eat any better food, 
and, therefore, all of his efforts must be for the benefit of his 
employees and other people.” If this is generally true, it is re- 
markable that no perceptible effect is produced when the change 
from selfishness to unselfishness occurs. The same motives seem 
to endure and, sociologically, the same results appear in the ef- 
ficiency and valuation of money. 

Without, for the moment, attempting to determine statistic- 
ally how many actually feel all that has been said, it is suffi- 
cient to make the points, first that money has very great social 
efficiency, extremely high social valuation, and consequently that 
it is closely related to the whole process of self-realization; sec- 
ondly, it is to be noted that many circumstances, already men- 
tioned, lead men to seek it intensely and to desire more than 
the actual nature of property or real personal needs make nec- 
essary; and finally, that greatest Jatitude is allowed as to the 
manners or ways in which money may be accumulated, em- 
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ployed, and disposed of. All of these are sociological facts and 
circumstances which are directly involved in the passion for ac- 
cumulation and are essential in the whole problem that con- 
fronts society. The restraints which hinder this passion from 
entire supremacy in life may now be mentioned. 


VI. 


St. Francis, in writing to Philothea, tells her that she may 
endeavor to augment her substance, ‘‘soit be done not only 
justly but also leisurely and charitably.” The adjustment of 
desire of accumulation to the relations of life is surely one of 
the chief problems that confronts man. : 

The individual who is inclined to yield to the passion for 
money is confronted, first of all, by the unmistakable and em- 
phatic teaching of Jesus Christ. He, the head of the race, su- 
preme Teacher, speaking with the authority of God and the 
wisdom that sees all things in true relations, degraded money 
to the lowest place in the scale of human valuations. Christ 
represents riches as a menace of death to the soul, and the 
. prolific source of corruption of heart. He gave man a new self- 
estimate expressed in terms of infinite value; he taught the laws 
of self-realization as well as the goal of it. The beatitudes are 
not mere sentiment, speculatively beautiful poetry. They are 
revelations from the mind of God, meant as defining the atmos- 
phere of Christian life, which alone is full self-realizing existence, 
seeking its last term in the possession of God himself. Not 
self-seeking but service; not body but soul; not greatness be- 
fore man, but security in God should be our law. 

The historical Church, and, in later centuries, the many forms 
of Christian worship, have endeavored to keep these valuations 
before the Christian people; but human nature, it must be ad- 
mitted, has many victories of which to boast, and her persist- 
ent valuations, quite at variance with Christ’s, endure trium- 

phant. 
An echo of Christ’s valuations, particularly of the degraded 
place in which he placed the money motive, is found in so- 
called culture, which is largely a sentimental extract from Chris- 
tianity with weakened motives and diminished sanctions. Culture 
degrades the motive of gain; it aims to make men thoughtful, 
unselfish, and to -win them to the love of refined aims and noble 
things. Thus it tends to act in a restraining way on the pas- 
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sion for accumulation, and to set up ideals, other than selfish, 
which may appeal to ambition and offer opportunity of self- 
realization in noble ways. 

The moral law acts as a powerful restraint on the passion 
for accumulation by securing control of conscience, and thus 
disciplining even deepest motives. It is derived substantially 
_from or through Christianity, though it seeks now to establish 
independence and to furnish its own sanctions. In any case, 
justice and charity, as ideal laws governing heart as well as 
conduct, have recognized power over man, and they moderate 
to some extent the passion for gain. 

Finally, the civil law acts as a restraint by forbidding methods 
of one kind, limiting those of another kind by sanctions of a 
_ most effective sort. The history of legislation concerning prop- 
erty, its forms, functions, limitations, shows widest variations, it 
is true, but these, as a rule, reflect local conditions and prob- 
lems. On the whole, even allowing for variations, the civil law 
acts always as a form of restraint on the passion for wealth. 
That passion, in all its undiminished force, rests on the very 
deepest instincts of human nature, and nothing promises that it 
will ever be totally eradicated. The restraints mentioned re- 
present reason and religion engaged in ceaseless struggle with 
it, and the record of the struggle is none too cheering. Cir- 
cumstances which, in fact, serve as restraints will be mentioned 
later. 


VII. 


In a study to follow, an effort will be made to show the ef- 
fect of this high social valuation of wealth on the interests and 
pursuits of the population. If the genius of the race is captured 
by industry and the highest interests of nations, are those of com- 
merce and not of noble life, the problem takes on very annoy- 
ing features. Meantime, to anticipate the exposition of Social- 
ism for which this analysis is a preparation, it may be stated 
now that Socialism maintains that the economic motive is su- 
preme in life; that religion and culture and moral law and civil 
law are not only not restraints on it, but that they are actually 
shaped to foster the interests of property. Socialism would 
totally eradicate the credit features of property, forcing it back 
to things and their symbols. By taking over to society the 
process of production, it would leave only consumption to the 
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individual. It would thus rob property of its high social val- 
uation, limit. the ways of accumulation to one mainly, actual 
productive labor; and hinder accumulation by destroying the 
motive of it. While one can scarcely grasp, even in outline, 
the meaning of such a revolution, still neither lack of compre- 
hension of the plan, nor antecedent dislike of it, nor determina- 
tion to oppose it, should hinder us from seeing the fascination 
that it must possess for the working man. Nor should we mini- 
mize or evade or apologize for the evident facts of life which 
show us terrible failures and disheartening problems growing 
out of the cherished principles of our civilization. A speaker 
of great reputation recently referred to Socialism as the philoso- 
phy of failure, saying in substance that only failures in the in- 
dustrial process resorted to it. The fact may be true, but the 
interpretation errs. A civilization that produces as many fail- 
ures as ours produces, is far from perfect; a civilization whose 
highest achievements are economic, and whose economic suc- 
cesses usually involve moral and spiritual failure, can with much 
better grace pray with the publican than with the Pharisee. 
_There are not a few in the country, men and women, who do 
not for a moment believe in Socialism, who nevertheless feel 
that actual social authorities are not doing enough in the way 
of reform. And these believe that the only prospect there is 
lies in such an increase in the socialist vote, and such menace 
in its power and success in its propaganda, as may frighten the 
powers that be into earnest and efficient labor for social peace. 
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BY MRS. WILFRID WARD, 


I, 


SmeeevasN a certain day in the autumn of the year 1471 


gloomy castle of Ferrara, then a town of great 
importance, with a population of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The court of Ferrara was famous for its magnificence, 
and to fedst gorgeously, delicately, to the sound of exquisite 
music, or with the accompaniment of improvised sonnet or cul- 
tured wit, was almost the daily habit of Duke Ercole as of 
Duke Niccolo and of Duke Borso before him. They were ter- 
rible gorgeous potentates, those dukes of Ferrara, mingling in 
their characters the vices of two stages of civilization. Cardi- 
nal Newman has described that time of transition’ in one mag- 
nificent sentence: : 

‘It was an age when the passionate wilfulness of the feu- 
dal baron was vigorous still; when civilization, powerless as 
yet to redress the grievances of society at large, gave to 
princes and to nobles as much to possess as before, and less 
to suffer; increased their pomp, and diminished their duties 
and their risks; became the cloak of vices which it did not 
extirpate, made revenge certain by teaching it to be treacher- 
_ous, and unbelief venerable by proving it to be ancient.” 

There was nothing unusual in,the pomp and luxury of the 
court on that autumnal day when Duke Ercole welcomed to 
his board an important exile from Florence, Roberto Strozzi 
and his young and beautiful daughter Laodamia. But it ap- 
peared impressive enough to Laodamia_ herself, and filled her 
with a delighted astonishment. Roberto Strozzi had only just 
taken her from the convent, in which she had been educated, 
to share with him his exile from Florence. It was a matter 
of course that any great noble of that city should spend part 
of his life in exile, and probably, if he were as selfish, and as 
unpatriotic, and as intriguing as his fellow nobles, Strozzi rich- 
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ly deserved it. It is not improbable that if he had not left 
Florence Laodamia would have stayed much longer in her con- 
vent, for she was not acknowledged as a daughter of the house 
of Strozzi. But knowing that no very strict rules prevailed in 
the gay court of Ferrara he brought her to live in the house 
he had secured in that town. 

Before he presented himself to the Duke, Roberto made a 
memorable acquaintance with his nearest neighbor in Ferrara— 
the distinguished old scientist and doctor, Michele Savonarola, 
who had left Padua at the invitation of Duke Niccolo some 
thirty years earlier. Michele’s son, Niccolo—called after their 
patron—was an accomplished courtier if he was nothing more, 
and he was of use in many ways to the great Strozzi on his 
first arrival. Perhaps that nobleman condescended to notice 
Niccolo’s son, Ognibene, the soldier, but he would hardly have 
condescended so far as to speak to another of the sons, an 
awkward, silent student, the especial favorite of the old grand- 
father, Michele, a boy named Girolamo. And yet one day 
this very Girolamo was to transform the Florence of such men 
as Strozzi, and to upset for a brief moment the rule of tyran- 
ny and sin in the fair city, and to leave a permanent impres- 
sion in the heart and mind of all Europe. 

After the preliminary presentations and social skirmishes 
of that date were well over, the Duke invited Roberto and his 
daughter to dinner, and Laodamia made her first entry into the 
gay world. In that first feast Roberto was fully occupied in 
talk with his mighty host himself, showing himself able to en- 
gage in the high diplomacy of the days just preceding Mac- 
chiavelli, when artistic lying was the keenest enjoyment of the 
cultured. It was a far more highly cultivated society than any 
society of the big world of our own century. It needed a 
classical education to understand their coarsest as their more 
refined jokes. For the latter indeed Laodamia was fully pre- 
pared by the nuns among whom she had grown up, who, in- 
nocent and hig-hminded women as they were, one and all, had 
been caught by the wave of the Renaissance literature. To them 
their office was a duty, but the pagan poets appealed to their 
intellectual faculties. 

The first triumph is the sweetest, and Laodamia’s first tri- 
umph at her first appearance in the great world was sweet and 
gay and wholesome, for what there was of morbid or tortuous 
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in those about her could not be discerned by her too clear 
gaze. 

A young poet of golden hair, olive complexion, dark, dreamy 
eyes, and heavy, sensual mouth caught a gleam of inspiration 
from her freshness, such a gleam as one may catch from a 
sudden glimpse of mountain and wood and water in the early 
sunlight. He made for her on the spot the best of his son- 
nets, and the dark, sinister Duke Ercole smiled, with the re- 
strained enjoyment of an infallible judge of such minor things, 
on the girl and on the poet whom she had inspired. Some- 
thing there was, perhaps, in the manner of this admiration 
which made Strozzi frown and bite his lip; and a court beauty 
near him also frowned, from a very different motive. Roberto 
leant back carelessly behind a dark, sullen youth, reported to 
be connected with the Duke, and whispered to Laodamia, bid- 
ding her slip away. No ladies of the reigning house being 
present, he told her there would be no want of etiquette in 
leaving, and her duenna, the old cugina, Anna, was in waiting 
somewhere in the castle. Laodamia rose as unwillingly as a 
child dismissed to the nursery, and gave a glance at the poet, 
half-hoping he might intercede for her, but he was far too 
busy discussing the position of a comma in the verses he had 
written in her honor to notice her movements. ‘ Subito,” 
sternly and impatiently reached her ear, and she moved quickly 
and unnoticed among the serving men and attendants. At the 
top of two steps leading out of the banqueting hall she paused 
and looked back. A girl of her race, of her time, brought up 
in the culture of her beloved Tuscany, how delicately she 
must have appreciated the perfect taste and beauty of the 
scene. Frescoed walls, dark tapestry hangings, cool, unobtru- 
sive marbles, and in the distance an exquisite antique—a white 
marble fawn—standing out in the tinted light of a stained glass 
window. In the foreground sat the Duke, clothed in such sober 
coloring as almost to conceal the extraordinary extravagance 
expended on his person, leaning against a chair that was carved 
and painted by a master, drinking out of a goblet that fore- 
shadowed the art of Cellini. It was the moment before the 
full burst of the Renaissance in art, when the pure taste of the 
Middle Ages, enslaved to the service of luxury, had not yet 
suffered any exterior debasement, and Pinturicchio was soon to 


decorate the apartments of the Borgias. 
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Before Laodamia turned away a fair boy was kneeling grace- 
fully and haughtily before the Duke, who had turned his chair 
away from the table towards the window, and the young, clear, 
- cultured tones brought to the listening Laodamia the satisfac- 
tion of understanding the classical allusions in his verses. But 
then suddenly there was a horrible sound that seemed to come 
from beneath the marble floor on which she stood. It was a 
shriek, but such a shriek of agony, so human in its despair, so 
animal in its overpowering sense of pain, that it filled her with 
a nauseating horror and terror. It surely must have been heard 
at the table, but it seemed to be hardly noticed; yet she caught 
an ugly expression of amusement on one coarse, handsome face 
in the distance. But the Duke gently raising a finger summoned 
an attendant and spoke to him in low voice. Again the hideous 
shriek came, striking Laodamia almost as a blow. The Duke 
spoke more sternly, and then with the faint reflection of a 
smile turned an attentive ear to the youth still kneeling before 
him. | 

Laodamia turned out of the hall but waited, and, impulsively 
catching the man; to whom the Duke had spoken, by the arm 
as he passed, lifting her white young face, asked him what the 
awful sound meant. The man smiled jeeringly: 

“It means, lady, that a prisoner under torture is spenking 
too loud; he has forgotten that he disturbs the banquet; he 
must be taught manners. A gag will be enough.” 

Frightened by the familiarity of his manner, and utterly sick 
at heart, Laodamia, hardly knowing where she went, fled down 
a steep staircase immediately behind her, and passing through 
a narrow passage and a small open door to which it led, found 
herself in the outer air, beneath the windows of the banquet- 
ing hall, whence an exquisite melody from a violin floated 
downwards. She was standing on the greensward looking on 
a great view of the town of Ferrara below, while on either 
side rose one. of the four gloomy towers at the corners of the 
palace. But again she heard a groan, not less horrible because 
it was muffled, that rose through an open grating in the ground 
close to the castle wall at a little distance from where she 
stood, and beside the open grating a young man was kneeling 
in a plain student’s gown. 

She did not at once recognize that this youth kneeling by 
the grating, trying to pass some object through the seven sets 
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_ of bars that guarded the dungeon, was the same whom she had 
seen more than once in the garden of their neighbor’s house 
since their arrival at Ferrara. It was that. same pale, abstracted 
student, Girolamo Savonarola. He was intent on his difficult 
task of passing a phial of medicine and a little case of heal- 
ing ointment through the intricate bars into a thin, ghostlike 
hand barely discernible below. Both drugs and ointments had 
been obtained, as he often obtained them, from his grand- 
father’s laboratory for the relief of the prisoners who con- 
stantly filled the dungeons of the gorgeous Ducal host of Fer- 
rara. 

At last he drew back the string, with a hook on it, from 
between the bars, and clasping his hands looked upwards to- 
wards the summer sky, and spoke in a voice: harsh, strange, 
and strong; a voice still immature, but a voice that held her 
spellbound. It gave her a thrill very new and very strange. 

“How long, oh Lord! holy and true, how long?’”’. 

The deep voice, the spare figure, the stern features, gave 
intense expression to one great ethical note, to a stern rebuke, 
an awful warning. Yet as every warning implies hope, and 
every rebuke the possibility of its own reversal, so in her over- 
strained young excitement it came as a relief and an inspiration. 
At any other moment the words might have passed unnoticed, 
but her perceptions to-day were painfully acute, her sense of 
moral contrasts vividly awakened. And so, standing there in 
her beauty and pride and innocence, she had a foretaste of 
what many men and many women were to experience from 
that voice, in the stir of a new Spiritual life. 

“ How long, O Lord! (holy and true), dost thou not judge 
and revenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 

Before the wasted figure had risen, the harsh features were 
turned towards her, Laodamia had covered her face with her 
hands. The world seemed to be sinking away from her, and 
the Lord coming in judgment to put down the mighty from 
the seat of iniquity, and to raise up the oppressed. Under the 
surface crust of a pagan culture, Laodamia’s faith was alive, 
and Girolamo Savonarola was to be the instrument fitted to 
call it out and bid it live. So in a true sense was Laodamia 
Strozzi the first of the Piagnoni. And when Girolamo saw her 
there, her slight figure shining in robes of white, heavy with 
gold, her dusky golden hair as an aureole round her pale face, 
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his mighty imagination, boy as he was, realized in a moment 
her youth, her innocence, and her peril. To him it seemed 
that she stood there, between the hideous luxury and devilish 
cruelty in the hall above and the. fierce, brutal misery below, 
as a little flower inevitably destined to destruction from the 
storm or the earthquake. Looking at her he yearned to save 
her, and yearning to do it, he believed it to be his mission 
from on high. Even so, years afterwards, he would yearn to 
save the fair capital of Tuscany, and, yearning to do it, he 
would believe that he had a mission from on high. So, in 
some sense, Laodamia Strozzi was his first Florence. 


II. 


Surely there was never a youth more in keeping with a 
great man’s manhood than was that of Girolamo Savonarola. 
His passionate hatred of tyranny, iniquity, and cruelty; his 
passionate love of justice, of holiness; his devotion. to. the 
Church; his love of Scriptures and the psalms; even his acute, 
eager, half-contemptuous acquisition of classic and philosophical 
knowledge; all seem to have been in him quite young, dis- 
cernible in their seeds if not in their full development. One 
can picture easily enough what must have been the rough, un- 
gainly exterior of the future prophet—the prominent. nose, low 
forehead, and heavy lips; features not so marked as in later 
days, but always curiously individual. It was a smoldering 
volcano of genius and wrath and unconscious pride that was 
within, and was sure before long to mold more definitely the 
somewhat awkward exterior; ‘an exterior not likely to attract 
the young men of his own age, nor to win the favor of women. 
His mother, we know, understood him; the friend of his whole 
life, she must have understood him from the beginning. What 
did she say to him, we wonder with intense curiosity, when he 
would fling himself at her feet in the blackest of moods, after 
witnessing some ugly deed of cruelty or some pagan orgy, an 
orgy in which great clerics as well as great laymen seemed to 
have lost all trace of Christian living and Christian faith. Had 
not a crowd of pagan deities been put up over the banks of 
the river when a reception was prepared by the late Duke 
Borso for the Supreme Pontiff—Pius II. himself? And amidst 
such scenes, with folded arms and head bent on his breast, 
would stand unheeded the grandson of the old physician. No 
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whisper told even his mother that the sorrow pent up in that 
one boy’s heart was to destroy and breakup the power of 
the pagan Renaissance, and make way for the penetrating 
holiness of the great saints of the sixteenth century. After 
such a day Girolamo would spend the night in prayer in some 
lonely church, and his mother’s heart would ache at the deadly 
paleness of his face on the morrow. 

It cannot be supposed to have been the happiest of homes, 
in spite of such a mother. The old grandfather, indeed, de- 
lighted in developing the young mind of Girolamo, and we 
may imagine that his grandson owed to him many of his 
noblest ideas, as well as his love of the poor. But, even while 
he lived, there must have been trouble from Niccolo—Girol- 
amo’s father—who wasted the old man’s fortune at the gayest 
of courts. It seems unlikely that the future monk mixed at 
all in the society of the house. Perhaps he never mentioned 
at home that he had brought back the beautiful daughter of 
the Strozzi to her home, past the three drawbridges that de- 
fended the palace of feasting and of pain. 

Neither did Laodamia mention her escort, nor did the 
duenna cousin think it needful to mention the youth, who was 
so far from gay or handsome, who had gone back to fetch the 
duenna after the young lady had been left at home. It would 
have been so obvious to Roberto Strozzi, if he had given it a 
thought, it was so self-evident to Laodamia, and to Girolamo’ 
himself, that he was not as other men, that his mission towards 
her, as he came to call it in his own mind, was allowed the 
fullest scope, and Laodamia soon became his pupil. The 
master, climbing easily over the crumbling wall at the bottom 
of the garden, came to give lessons unique of their kind. He 
came to teach her the glory of the psalms; he came to re- 
place mythology with the knowledge of the friends of God; he 
came to build up in her young imagination the vision of the 
mystic chariot of the Lord, the Church visible and invisible, 
the prophets and patriarchs and seers of all ages. He made 
the mighty structure for her faith to rest on that was to be his 
own forever. To the very end, when heartbroken by ingrati- 
tude, and his intelligence dimmed by the cruelties he had al- 
ready undergone, Girolamo stood before the faggots that were 
to consume him, he still kept unclouded that vision of the 
Church triumphant. 
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Then he would present to the eager Laodamia the great 
notion of the unity of mankind as the work of him who is the ~ 
Way in which all things move in their eternal order, the Truth 
in which all things abide, and the Life without which the 
stable abiding-and the order of their movement would: not lead 
them to himself. So, too, he taught her the great scheme of 
Christian virtues in the stern and stately order in which. they 
were depicted on the wall of every village church in the Middle 
Ages. Surely Laodamia received a glorious religious instruc- 
tion. She was the more free to benefit by it, because the 
restless Roberto had very soon taken himself and his high di- 
plomacy, which probably meant some very mean tricks against 
his native Florence, to Pisa, leaving his daughter to the care 
of Anna, the cugina, and perhaps also to the neighborly care 
of the Savonarola family. And, no doubt, they repaid the 
condescension of the great Strozzi by using for his daughter’s 
sake their knowledge of Ferrara and their influence at the court. 

Some six months he was away, and for some six months 
the education of Laodamia proceeded without a hitch. To the 
cugina Girolamo appeared in the light of a tutor, to be re- 
warded at the return of Roberto, and, happily, a most stern 
and unattractive tutor. But to his mother? Did Elena Sa- 
vonarola, perhaps, cast an eye sometimes into the garden where, 
on a marble bench under the ilex trees, a young girl of won- 
derful grace, and now fast increasing dignity, listened in rapt 
attention to the strange eloquence of her son? What did the 
mother think or wish when she saw this? Still absolute un- 
consciousness lulled the other onlookers to rest. A letter from 
Roberto was to turn the stillness into storm. 

Often for weeks past Girolamo, sometimes on the roof by 
night, where he loved to stand and pray, invoking in a strange 
vehement Hebrew fashion the wrath of the Lord upon the 
wicked who were destroying the souls of men, sometimes in 
his solitary vigils in the churches, wondered and prayed over 
Laodamia’s future. This ewe lamb he had rescued for the 
Lord, this child fate had placed in his hands—what would 
happen to her when her father came back? Would she be 
plunged into the court where her beauty was already famous, 
would vanity and sensuous delights, and the presence of vice 
destroy the bloom of the little flower, sully the exquisite 
whiteness of the soul? What might not be the peril of the 
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illegitimate daughter of a Roberto Strozzi? Such a man might 
guard her sufficiently to put a higher price on her value, but 
would he really care how vicious a husband she married, or, 
indeed, whether she sank to something lower yet? The young 
prophet’s heart was big with fear and tenderness and the Jong- 
ing to shield her in any way at any cost. It was character- 
istic that he never thought of any plan for her which was not 
to depend on himself, as in later years he could never believe 
that he was not personally necessary for the work of the Lord. 
Savonarola’s conviction of a mission from on high always had 
this attendant shadow, whether it were a mission to save Lao. 
damia Strozzi, or a mission to save the fair city of Florence. 

The crisis was very near. Roberto, in a cultured, cheerful, 
easily written letter told Laodamia that he was coming back in 
two days, and bade her make ready for a great festivity at the 
palace. In brief, he told her to look her best, and told her 
also that she was to meet a great noble, now a widower. The 
letter was not. delicate in tone, and the: meaning was obvious. 
The attendant who brought it to Laodamia found her sitting 
with her teacher as usual on the marble bench, far from any 
of the statues of gods and goddesses that ornamented the rest 
of the shady, gloomy old garden. Laodamia handed it to 
Girolamo, and in a moment his face was thundrous with wrath 
—the nobleman mentioned so cheerfully in the letter was noted 
for his vices, even among, a society hopelessly corrupt. The 
lamb was sighted and marked for destruction. 

‘‘Let me go. away for a time; I will come back.” 

His voice sounded hollow, but he looked at her with the 
lofty, unutterable tenderness of an angel guardian, and her eyes 
filled with tears. Something still and sweet came to her trom 
that look, some very spiritual light and strength. Girolamo 
had turned into a long, narrow walk between immense hedges, 
and there, with the great head bent and the fierce eyes on the 
ground, the storm raged within him. It was of a piece with 
all his storms in their mingled wrath and tenderness; the spir- 
itual intensity of the man who had ever crushed his lower na- 
ture mingled with the very human genius and vitality that 
were to leave their impression on Italy and on the whole Chris- 
tian world. But suddenly there was revealed another element 
in the struggle. Girolamo was essentially a man, and he was 
to know all that man knows, that he might be a teacher of 
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men. So gently, sweetly, in an irresistible torrent love ap- 
peared, no longer disguised, and showed him that she was by 
now established and firmly lodged in his heart. Love had 
been far too wise to knock at the door and risk a dismissal, 
and he had had no tokens by which he might know her pres- 
ence; so she had entered unopposed. And Laodamia? When 
he came back to her he showed her what was in his mind. 
She was at first almost dazed, but gradually a glow of pride 
filled her heart, but she was afraid at this wooing. How over- 
powering, even from its magnificence, was this strong, stormy 
torrent of eloquence! The figure of Girolamo was drawn to 
its full height, his gaze fixed before him; he was probably at 
that moment more like the Fra Girolamo of St. Mark’s than 
he had ever been in his life before. There was little of en- 
treaty, much that was unconsciously imperious, although infi- 
nitely tender in that eloquence. Poor Laodamia! The first 
sense of troubled joy passed away ere he finished speaking, 
and her heart ached; she was striving against some new per- 
ception, a perception she would fain have stifled, but could 
not. It was the perception that came as a strange spiritual 
intimation in her secret heart. This thing that he asked for, 
he was not wrong in asking for. Heaven was not displeased 
with him, but it was God’s will that she should refuse it, should 
thwart him in this human love and tenderness, and thus throw 
him back more entirely on that which was divine. Strange 
struggle, for she knew that she could love him; strange fate, 
to be the instrument that was to cut him away from the world, 
while she longed to bind him to herself. It was a strange, 
dim, but very real sacrifice that gave a new vibration to her 
gentle voice: 

‘‘ Maestro mio, it must not be; it is a great error.” 

It seemed at first as if he scarcely heard her; and then at 
last it brought another current uppermost. He reproached her 
for her indifference to her own soul, to her safety. He called 
upon her to come to shelter with him, her appointed shelter; 
to come out from the wicked world, to abhor all that it would 
lay at her feet to trip her up, to destroy; to come now and 
at once to his mother, to lead a Christian life in a Christian 
home. 

She was standing now confronting him, her hands tightly 
clasped as if they could united give her more strength, bend- 
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ing a little before him in order to resist him the better. At 
last she faltered: 

“My father would never, never—” 

Then it seemed to him that he understood her, and his 
pride rose up in its strength and possessed him; his love had 
been utterly pure and noble, his pride was his unconquered, 
secret enemy, unknown to himself. As its dark curse rested 
on his powerful young face, Laodamia, looking up, felt stronger. 
But her heart ached, too, in a new way; for she could not 
endure to humble anything in him, whether it were lower or 
higher, a virtue or a defect. Surely he could hardly believe 
that she could sympathize in the horrible absurdity that Roberto 
Strozzi would undoubtedly think the old scientist’s grandson 
no match for his illegitimate daughter. She could have thrown 
herself: at Girolamo’s feet and kissed his long, fleshless hands, 
and implored him, her soul’s love, not to misunderstand her. 
But if she did that she would yield all—no; the only way to 
victory lay through this hideous misunderstanding. While she 
longed to tell him that he was far, far too great for her, she must 
let him think that she despised him as too lowly. It was such 
a course as only a woman could understand, could suffer from 
in every shade of its meaning, and could pursue utterly alone: 
Once more he turned to the earlier theme of the refuge he 
offered her from the dangers and perils of the world, and with 
terrible distinctness, and awful dramatic power, he pointed her 
the way down the broad path to destruction. Then, no longer 
drooping, with her hands raised towards him, looking full in 
his face, she cried: : 

“God can save me even without you, Girolamo,” 

Laodamia turned from him in passionate weeping, and knelt 
by the marble bench shaken by her sobs. She heard dimly 
some muffled words that had to her the sound of blessing, and 
a moment later she was alone. 











THE RECENT RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


- BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


IV.—GHOSTS; OR, PHANTASMS OF THE DEAD. 





wPPARITIONS reported as occurring shortly after 
mu: 6 the death of the person whom they represent, of 
which a very few specimens out of many well- 
attested ones have been given in our last article, 
may, of course, be considered as really coming 
under the title of the present one, unless we adopt the theory 
which has been mentioned in the last; namely, that more time 
is, at any rate, required than is generally supposed for the 
complete separation of soul and body. On this theory, of 
course, they may be supposed to be really phantasms of the 
living; for a person may be considered as living till this com- 
plete separation is effected. And it may also be believed that, 
while this separation is going on, there may be some special 
conditions belonging to the peculiar state then existing, by 
means of which an apparition is more likely to occur than when 
the two are in their normal state; just as phenomena, like clair- 
voyance for instance, may occur in a trance which are not usual- 
ly producible in the normal state of the subject. 

Some such idea appears to exist, vaguely if not distinctly, 
in the minds of many. Wraiths, whether visual or auditory, 
seem to be more easily believed in than apparitions occurring 
a long time after death, which may be considered as ghosts, 
properly so-called. 

People, at any rate, will often ask: ‘‘Do you believe in 
ghosts?” And they. may say that they themselves do not. 
They seem to think that one must be very superstitious to have 
such a belief. This attitude of mind is, to a great extent, due 
to the contagion of the materialism which was rampant not > 
long ago, and which really forbade us to believe in the exist- 
ence of spirit at all, as distinct from matter. And yet this in- 
credulity is not so genuine as it might.seem. There are few 
who care even to read a really hair-raising ghost story when 
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alone at night; fewer still who have any sincere desire to 
spend a night alone in a house reported to be haunted. If peo- 
ple really felt sure that ghosts and haunted houses were all 
nonsense, they would read stories about them just as calmly as 
they would any ordinary piece of fiction. It is the idea that 
they may not be fiction, and that we ourselves may see a real 
ghost some time, which gives a fearful fascination to the ac- 
counts of them. 

Still, there may be persons who have settled themselves down 
to a real incredulity; to a positive certainty, indeed, that such 
things are impossible. Those who have not examined the evi- 
dence, or who have only read the kind of story usually to be 
found in the daily papers, may be genuine sceptics on the mat- 
ter. But it is hard to see how Catholics, who are familiar with 
their religion, can be so. To be in such a state of mind they 
must, at any rate, entirely discredit all the accounts of the ap- 
' paritions of the saints, or never have read them. For what, af- 
ter all, is the apparition of a saint but a, ghost? Those of our 
Lord and his Blessed Mother may, it is true, be excepted, as 
they have already their risen bodies; but it is not at all cer- 
tain that these bodies have been seen on earth since the Ascen- 
sion and Assumption. It is not requisite for the genuineness 
of an apparition, like that at Lourdes, for instance, that such 
should be the case. 

Setting religion, however, aside as concerned with the mat- 
ter, this incredulity, which some seem to consider a sign of 
superior intelligence, is really unintelligent and unreasonable. 
The matter, like every other one of. fact, is simply a question 
of evidence. That a ghost should appear is not in itself any 
more intrinsically impossible than that one should hear a friend’s 
voice by telephone, get a message from him by wireless, or his 
portrait by wire. It is just a question of fact. We have mere- 
ly to see what is the evidence for it. 

We are met here by the same difficulty which has met us 
all along. A few stories, however well attested, do not pro- 
duce the effect that a thorough perusal of the literature of the 
subject would. Moreover, we have perhaps read many, in which 
fraud or imagination is so obvious, or at any rate possible, that 
in any other one, however different it may seem, we are in- 
clined to think that there must be something of the same kind, 
which a good cross-examination would bring out. We think 
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that, if we had belonged to the Society for Psychical Research, 
we would not have been so gullible. The only way to get an 
idea of the actual pains taken by the Society to eliminate all 
causes of error, is to read up the whole matter. Still, we must 
do what we can, in our limits, to get an idea of the kind of 
story which exists in quite sufficient abundance. 

It is quite different, as a rule, from the one commonly imag- 
ined. The genuine ghost, we may say, is not a white, sheeted, 
and vague figure, which appears at midnight or thereabout, and 
by his appearance and general behavior at once suggests his 
ghostly character or pretensions. Hé or she seems to wear or- 
dinary clothes and behaves like any one else you might hap- 
pen to meet. You would not suppose him to bea ghost, unless 
he precisely resembles some one whom you know to be dead. 
He has not, necessarily, any unpleasant or uncanny appearance. 
He does not seem, as a rule, to be transparent, or, if so, you 
do not notice it at once. Nor is his outline at all indefinite. 
And he is about as likely to be seen in the daytime as at 
night. 

Usually, it would seem that he takes no particular notice of 
you. He is attending to his own business, not to yours; he 
has no message for you. 

One circumstance seems specially noticeable. His interest 
seems to be in places rather than persons. Not necessarily in a 
house, but in some place. Still, it will usually be some particu. 
lar house to which he is attached. The tradition of “ haunted 
houses” seems really to have a foundation in solid fact. Most 
ghosts, though by no means all, are connected with them. 

The number of well-attested and minutely detailed cases is 
very considerable. One of the most remarkable is that given 
by Miss R. C. (Morton). The name “ Morton” is fictitious, as 
the parties wished to avoid publicity, but the real name was 
known by Mr. Myers and other members of the Society. 

The ‘‘ Morton” family moved into the house in April, 1882, 
none of them having heard of anything unusual about it, though 
there had been reports of haunting, which naturally had been 
kept as secret as possible by the owners. 

Miss Morton, who gives the principal account, seems to be 
altogether exceptional as a witness. She was only nineteen 
when they moved into the house, but seems to have had re- 
markable mental qualities for that age. She probably had, at 
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that time, a scientific turn of mind; ten years later, when her 
account was written, she was preparing for the medical profes- 
sion. Her account, even in the abbreviated form given by Mr. 
Myers, is far too long to be inserted here; but some idea may 
be given of its character. 

The figure haunting the house is described by her as fol- 
lows : 

The figure was that of a tall lady, dressed in black, of a 
soft, woolen material, judged from the slight sound in mov- 
ing. The face was hidden in a handkerchief held in the 
right hand. This is all I noticed then (that is, the first 
time she saw it); but on other occasions, when I was able 
to observe her more closely, I saw the upper part of the left 
side of the forehead, and a little of the hair above. Her 
lett hand was nearly hidden by her sleeve and a fold of her 
dress. As she held it down a portion of a widow’s cuff was 
visible on both wrists, so that the whole impression was that 
of a lady in widow’s weeds. 


The description given by the others who saw it at other 
times, namely, the sister of Miss Morton, her brother, and an- 
other little boy, and the housemaid, was similar. The first, 
who saw it at about 6:30 P.M., in the summer of 1882, when 
it was, of course, quite strong daylight, asked at dinner after- 
wards: ‘‘Who was that Sistesy of Mercy whom I have just seen 
going into the drawing-room?” 

Note the words in the account above: “the slight sound 
in moving.” In this respect, as in others, the imitation of a 
living person is quite complete. The footsteps were also heard ; 
this has been noticed in other cases. ‘The footsteps,’ Miss 
Morton says in another place, ‘‘are very characteristic, and not 
at all like those of any of the people in the house; they are 
soft and rather slow, though decided and even. They were 
heard,” she says further on, “‘ by several visitors, and new ser- 
vants, who had taken the place of those who had left, as well 
as by myself, four sisters, and brother; in all by about 20 peo- 
ple, many of them not having previously heard of the appari- 
tion or sounds.” 

Miss Morton also occasionally heard slight pushes against 
her bedroom door, accompanied by footsteps; she says: ‘‘If I 
looked out on hearing these sounds, I invariably saw the fig- 
ure.” And again, in a letter of January 31, 1884: ‘“‘ Her foot- 
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step is very light, you can hardly hear it, except on the lino- 
leum, and then only like a person walking softly with thin boots 
on.” 

But, it may be asked, may it not have been some person 
playing a trick, after all? No; that theory can hardly be 
made to work, thanks to the coolness, and courage we may 
certainly say, of Miss Morton. The figure was several times 
followed up by the young lady,-and disappeared if hard pressed. 
And it did not disappear by running out of doors, but simply 
vanished on the spot where it was. Miss Morton says: 


I also attempted to touch her, but she always eluded me. 
It was not that there was nothing there to touch, but that she 
always seemed to be Jeyond me, and if followed into a corner, 
simply disappeared. 


Notice the words “into a corner.” No trick has yet been 
discovered by which an ordinary human being can disappear 
in the corner. of an ordinary room. 

But Miss Morton was determined to procure even more ab- 
solute proofs of immateriality, as follows. She says: 


I have several times fastened fine strings across the stairs 
at various heights before going to bed, but after all others 
have gone up to their rooms. These were fastened in the 
following way; I made small pellets of marine glue, into 
which I inserted the ends of the cord, then stuck one pellet 
lightly against the wall, and the other to the banister, the 
string being thus stretched across the stairs. They were 
knocked down by a very slight touch, and yet could not be 
felt by any one passing up or down the stairs, and by candle 
light could not be seen from below. ‘They were put at vari- 
ous heights from the ground, from six inches to the height of 
the banisters, about three feet. J have twice at least seen the 
figure pass through the cords, leaving them intact, 


This last sentence we italicise, as specially important. She 
also says that the figure ‘“‘has appeared in a room with the 
doors shut.” 

Beside the bumps or pushes on the doors of the bedrooms, 
the handles were sometimes turned. It does not seem certain, 
however, that this last was seen to occur. 
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Another remarkable fact should be mentioned. Miss Morton 
tells us that, up to 1886, the figure “ was so solid and life-like 
that it was often mistaken for a real person. It gradually be- 
came less distinct. At all times it intercepted the light; we 
have not been able to ascertain if it cast a shadow.” 

No effort seems to have been made to see if the objects be- 
hind it could to any extent be discerned through it; this seems, 
as has been said, to be a point of considerable importance, es- 
pecially in its bearing on the telepathic explanation. There is, 
however, no doubt that the figure, even when seen distinctly 
by some, was invisible to others. But that, as has also been 
remarked, does not drive us necessarily to telepathy to explain it. 

Attempts were made to photograph the figure, a camera 
being constantly kept ready for the purpose. Dry plates were 
then (1884) in use, but the word “ kodak” had not as yet been 
forced on the public. The circumstances, however, were not 
favorable, as the ghost did not, it would seem, after the cam- 
era was procured, appear by daylight. -A camera with a flash- 
light attachment, making the flash simultaneous with the move- 
ment of a rather slow shutter, would appear to be useful in 
such cases. At night, of course, simple uncapping of the lens 
would suffice, with a subsequent flash. Fora ghost habitually 
occupying, as this one did, some particular place, and standing 
there for quite a while, this process would have been very con- 
venient, as the camera could be set up and focussed at leisure, 
and concealed if necessary. 

It may be remarked that the figure was found to correspond 
in general appearance with a lady who had previously occupied 
the house, and had been a widow for two years, from 1876 to 
1878, in which last year she died. , 

Other points in the account are interesting, but would con- 
sume too much space. 

In a case like this, it seems absurd to talk about trickery 
or imagination. Of course we can always say that the whole 
account is a lie, and that several were parties to it; but, if we ° 
are going to take such a ground, scientific investigation of the 
subject may as well be abandoned. On this principle, no one 
will believe anything except what he himself sees or hears. 
Science always has to proceed by means of testimony, and is 
willing to accept it, if coming from competent witnesses, like 
the principal percipient in this case. 
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There is some difficulty in giving specimens of the accounts 
of apparitions of this kind, coming from the fact that those 
given are usually too long and circumstantial for our space. 
Many of them are, however, of high evidential value. One in 
particular, given by Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, of Andover, 
Mass., as reported to him by the late Hon. Richard Hill, of 
the Island of Jamaica, W..I., is convincing enough, it would 
seem, to overcome any incredulity, except that which absolutely 
declines to receive any testimony on this subject. It concerns 
an apparition which was attached to a particular house there, 
and seen by innumerable persons for the space of about forty 
years, from 1806 to 1846, and of which Mr. Hill himself had 
several times been a witness. It was reported as frequenting 
the house before the first of the above dates, but good evidence | 
could not be obtained of this earlier period. The dress was 
that of the time of George I. To show how the fact was taken 
for granted, it may be said that at the time of a sale of the 
property by a Mrs. Deane, in 1806, the apparition (seemingly 
that of an old lady) was seen “to pass along the veranda in 
front of the drawing-room windows. One of the company, no- 
ticing her quaint, unaccustomed attire, asked Mrs. Deane who 
that old-fashioned visitor of hers was, ‘ Oh,’ said she carelessly, 
‘it is a neighbor of ours who comes in occasionally,’ and the 
matter passed.” 

The apparition was never seen outside of the house and 
courtyard. 

' We will give an account of one other case, coming from 
credible witnesses, and of fairly recent date. It is rather grue- 
some, but is of a rather special value, as the testimony of the 
witnesses seems quite independent, and as it also appears that 
they had not previously heard of the house being haunted. 
It also gives some evidence on the point of tfansparency. We 
will condense the account somewhat. The lady who is the 
principal witness says: 


The house is an old one, said to have been built before the 
Rebellion; it has all the appearance of dating as far back as 
that, at least, the walls being unusually thick, and the roof 
high-pointed and uneven. A large old-fashioned garden lies 
in front, and a yard opening upon the public road at the rear. 
The occupants at the time I speak of (July, 1873) were my 
brother Henry, myself, and a servant woman. 
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On the night previous I had locked my door, as usual, and, 
having undressed and put out my light, I fell into a sound, 
dreamless sleep. I awakened, I should think,about 3 o’clock 
in the morning. ; 

Opening my eyes now, I saw right before me the figure of 
a woman, stooping down, and apparently looking at me. Her 
head and shoulders were wrapped in a common gray woolen 
shawl. Her arms were folded, and they were also wrapped, 
as if for warmth, in the shawl. I looked at her in my horror, 
and dared not cry out lest I might move the awful thing to 
speech or action. I lay and looked, and felt as if I should 
lose my reason. Behind her head I saw the window and the 
growing dawn, the looking-glass upon the toilette table, and 
the furniture in that part of the room. After what may have 
been only seconds—of the duration of the vision'I cannot 
judge—she raised herself and went backwards towards the 
window, stood at the toilette table, and gradually vanished. 
I mean she grew by degrees transparent, and that, through 
the shawl and the gray dress she wore, I saw the white 
muslin of the table-cover again, arid at last saw that only in 
the place where she had stood. 


This evidence on the point of transparency seems quite 
precise. It must be admitted, of course, that the mental state 
of the witness was not favorable to accurate or scientific ob- 
servation; still, if the table-cover had been really visible to 
her through the apparition, whén it first went to the table, the 
fact could hardly have escaped’ her notice; as she saw it after- 
ward, she would have seen it then, for her horror can hardly 
have abated enough as the ghost stood there to make any 
change in this way. Indeed, this horror remained for the rest 
of the night, which she spent, she says, ‘‘with a perfect glare 
of lamp-light about me, and not daring even to close my eyes.” 

She told the story afterward to some friends, but appar- 
ently it did not reach the ears of her brother, as will be seen. 
The following is his evidence, as told by her, on the subject. 
She says: 

Exactly a fortnight afterwards, when sitting at breakfast, I 
noticed that my brother seemed out of sorts, and did not eat. 
On asking if anything were the matter, he replied: ‘‘ No; 
but I’ve had a horrid nightmare. Indeed,’’ he went on, ‘‘it 
was no nightmare. I saw it early this morning, just as dis- 


tinctly as I see you.’’ ‘‘What?’’ Iasked. ‘A villainous 
VOL. LXXXV.—12 
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looking hag,’’ he answered, ‘‘ with her head and arms wrapped 
in a cloak, stooping over me, and looking like this.’’ He got 
up, folded his arms, and put himself into the posture I re- 
membered so well. ‘Oh, Henry,’’ I said, ‘‘I saw the same 
a fortnight ago.’’ ‘‘ And why did you not tell me before?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Because,’’ I said, ‘‘ I was sure you would only 
laugh.’’ ‘‘I should be sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘ if any one laughed 
at me if I mentioned this; it has quite upset me.’’ He then 
described how the figure moved towards the door and disap- 
peared. I asked him if she wore a cloak or a shawl, and he 
said it might have been either—he was chiefly struck by her 
malevolent face and her posture. 





i The following is his own signed account, dated August 1, 
1883: 

So far as I recollect, it was about this time 10 or 11 years 
ago, I was asleep in the house in question, and suddenly, 
about 6 o’clock on a fine summer’s morning, I was awakened 
by a feeling or presentiment of approaching evil. I opened 
my eyes, and distinctly saw the form of-a darkly clad, elderly 
female bending over me with folded arms, and glaring at me 
with eyes of the most intense malevolence and malignity. I 
tried to scream, and struggled to withdraw myself from her, 
when she slowly and silently receded backwards, and seemed 
to vanish through the bedroom door. I cannot say whether 
the door was locked. I generally keep it so at night, but it 
was certainly closed tight. 

H. B. B., Solicitor. 


; Now for the third witness, a little boy, to whom the story 
had probably not been told. The lady says: 


About four years afterwards, in the month of July, one 
evening about 7 o’clock, my second eldest sister and two little 
children were the only people at home. The eldest child, a 
boy of about four or five years, asked fora drink, and on 
leaving the dining-room to fetch it my sister desired the chil- 
dren to remain there till her return, leaving the door open. 
Coming back as quickly as possible, she met the boy, pale 
and trembling, on his way to her, and asked why he had left 
the room. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘ who is that woman? Who is that 
woman?’’ ‘‘ Where?’’ she asked. ‘‘ That old woman that 
went upstairs,’’ he answered. She tried to convince him that 
there was no one else in the house; but he was so agitated, 
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and so eager to prove it, that she took his trembling hand in 
hers and brought him upstairs, from one room to another, he 
searching behind curtains and under beds, still maintaining 
that a woman ‘‘ did go upstairs.’’ 


She adds: 


A gentleman with whom we became acquainted in the 
neighborhood, started when we first told him of what we had 
seen, and asked if we had never heard that a woman had 
been killed in that house many years previously, and that it 
was said to be haunted ? 


The above narrative may seem to be rather at variance 
with the .general principle which we have laid down, that 
ghosts do not seem to be interested in the presence of those 
who see them, and even do not usually behave as if they were 
aware of it. But it does not appear, even in this case, that the 
ghost really was haunting the persons concerned. It was bend- 
ing over the beds, gazing perhaps at them, rather than at their 
occupants. And when the boy sees it, it would appear that it 
was anxious to escape notice rather than to attract it. 

On only one occasion was the Jamaica ghost above men- 
tioned recorded as saying anything. A servant met her in the 
yard, and supposing her to be a stranger, asked what she 
wanted. She turned, and with some sharpness retorted: “ What 
is that to you?” As much as to say: “Can’t you let a quiet 
and respectable ghost alone?” Indeed, even on this occasion, 
the evidence for the speaking is quite doubtful. There are 
other reports somewhat better authenticated, in other cases. 

With regard to the production of any physical effect by an 
apparition, such as the opening of a door, the general trend of 
evidence is rather against it. As a rule, the ghostly figure 
seems to enter or leave a room by passing through the door; 
or, as in the last instance given above, by simply appearing or 
disappearing while in it. There are cases, however, in which 
the door seems to open for its passage; but it is hardly pos- 
sible to prove that this is not a mere delusion, such as can be 
produced by hypnotism. Loud noises are often enough stated 
as heard in connection with apparitions, as if heavy objects were 
dropped, or moved across the floor. But it does not appear 
that objects are found to have been certainly moved, by being 
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found in some new position, on the occasion of an apparition, 
at any rate, in such a way that the movement must be ascribed 
to it. Still, there seems to be no reason why statements to that 
effect should be absolutely discredited, since the phenomenon 
of the “‘ Poltergeist,” in which material objects are thrown around 
without anything visible to move them, is supported by a very 
considerable amount of evidence. Also there can be, it would 
seem, no reasonable question that in spiritistic seances such 
phenomena occur, as we shall see later. If they occur without 
an apparition, why should they not occur when one is seen? 

There seems to be sufficient evidence that brute animals are 
sometimes affected by the presence—so to speak—of apparitions. 
Of course it is impossible to ascertain what effect is produced 
on them; but there is no reason why they should not be sub- 
ject to telepathic influences, which seem by no means to require 
a rational nature like our own; especially as it is quite evident 
that their sensitive organs are in some ways—as that of dogs 
for smell—more highly developed than ours. 

Another matter, more important than this in the explanation 
of apparitions, is that they do not always take the form of hu- 
man beings. There are quite a number of stories, fairly well 
authenticated in the general literature of the subject. A little 
collection of them is given in the Occult Review for September, 
1906. Dogs, cats, and horses, in particular, have been seen to 
appear quite frequently, according to credible witnesses. Such 
accounts are still more frequent in the lives of the saints. 

This brings us to a very radical question, applying not only 
to the matter of phantasms, of the living, dying, or dead, but 
also to that of spiritism, which we have next to consider. This 
question has hardly been seriously asked, or its answer has been 
taken for granted, by most recent writers on psychical subjects. 

The question, then, is this: Has an apparition or a phe- 
nomenon of any kind, apparently representing any being what- 
ever, whether living or dead, any necessary connection with 
that being, or even with any thought or telepathic action re- 
garding it proceeding from the percipient himself or any other 
human agent? Or, in other words, may not an apparition or 
a manifestation of any kind be produced by some non-human 
agent, and take any form selected by that agent? Has any one 
any right to say that there are no such agents; or, if granting 
that there are, that their power is restricted to the representa. 
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tion of themselves? Why can they not represent any being, 
though now not existing, or even never having existed, and put 
it into a form visible to us? Who shall say that they have 
not the power even to localize it, to produce actually in space 
the image of whatever they please? If a deceased human be- 
ing can have in any way the power to produce an “astral 
form,” or real objective ghost of himself, why cannot such a 
real ghost of him be produced by a spiritual power greater than 
what he himself can command? 

And yéet, strange to say, some will and do at once believe, 
if the apparition of even a dog or a cat seems well proved, 
that it is thereby proved that the dog or cat—perhaps a pet of 
theirs—has a life after death. ” 

The truth is that an apparition, however well established as 
a fact, proves nothing conclusively as to the existence of what 
it represents. To derive any certain conclusion from it, it must 
have some other authority beside its own to vouch for it. 

We do not mean to say that all such apparitions as we have 
described need necessarily be absolutely discredited as giving 
true or important information. It is certainly quite possible, and 
indeed probable, that wraiths, such as those described in our 
last article, may be genuine manifestations, coming from the 
persons represented. Only we must not betoo sure. And still 
less can we be so in the matter of ghosts, especially when they 
profess to give information as to their present state. 

Catholic readers probably do, and at any rate should, un- 
derstand just what we mean. So far, we have only spoken of 
the impossibility of being certain that there are not other spirits 
beside human ones, which are the agents in producing appari- 
tions. But we, as Catholics, are certain that there are such 
spirits, and that they may, if not prevented, produce ghosts or 
phantasms, representing other beings than themselves. Indeed, 
they are obliged to appear in some such way, as they have no 
proper material or spacial form of their own. 

The ghost, then, which we take to be a deceased human be- 
ing, may really be produced by a spirit, either angelic or dia- 
bolic. In the case, at any rate, of the apparition of a brute 
animal, the diabolic explanation is the most probable. 

It is evident, therefore, that the instinctive fear which is 
common to the whole human race with regard to ghosts has a 
very good reason. There zs a danger, no doubt, in their ap- 
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parition which we have good cause to dread. We should not 
expose ourselves rashly to it. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure; that, if a ghost 
‘comes to us unsought, there is no danger in it that we cannot 
avert. We should, of course, fortify ourselves by prayer and 
the means which the Church places at our disposal. But we 
need not be panic-stricken, or avoid careful observation of what- 
ever there may be which God allows to come to us. 

But it is plain, also, that we should not place. ourselves in 
danger causelessly. There may be good reason to examine into 
the matter of a haunted house; but, if the reports about it seem 
well-founded, we should not do so from mere curiosity. Stories 
like the last one which we have given above show at least the 
probability of a malevolent influence, and there have been, and 
seemingly are even now, some haunted places where real injury, 
mental or physical, or both, may be apprehended, and indeed 
has actually occurred. But there has been, we believe, no case 
in which any harm has come from any ghostly visitation to 
‘those who have observed the rules of prudence. And there is 
not much danger that many of us will fail to observe these rules. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















IS THE MODERN SPIRIT ANTI-RELIGIOUS ? 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


rae gat HIS question receives a strong affirmative answer in 
Mee 2 learned volume that has just made its appear- 
ance in a French version.* 

Owing to the decay of Christian faith, says 

- the author, religion ‘is to-day in serious peril. 
The dangers surrounding it resemble, in a measure, those that 
grew out of Humanism in the fifteenth century, and out of 
Deism in the eighteenth. All things considered, however, we 
have sufficient reason to thank God that we. live in the present 
age, rather than in another. Among Catholic peoples religion 
is everywhere flourishing, in spite of certain disquieting facts, 
such as the /os von Rom. movement, the political apostasy of 
many Catholic nations, and considerable indifference to the 
things of religion everywhere. In this connection he accepts 
Father Shinnors’ extravagant estimate of Catholic losses in the 
United States. Other authorities that he cites concerning the 
Church in America are Pére Maignen, of ‘‘ Americanism” noto- 
riety, and Editor Tordivel, who once stood sponsor for the ob- 
jectivity and veracity of Diana Vaughan. Continuing, Father 
.Weiss declares that, while Catholics have no reason to despair 
of either the present or the future, they should not teel secure 
of victory, nor close their eyes to the evils that confront them. 
As to the Protestants, they manifest everywhere almost com- 
plete indifference to dogmatic faith. Even the divinity of Christ 
is rejected by all but a small minority. 

Chapters II. to VII., inclusive, deal with the causes, devel- 
opment, and nature of the various errors that constitute the 
present religious peril. First among the causes is placed the 
modern science of religions, and especially the science of com- 
parative religion. It is the teaching of the latter that all reli- 
gions, from Catholicism to Voodooism, have grown out of the 
same needs and rest upon essentially the same basis. Revealed 
as well as natural religion is wholly a product of evolution. 
Another modern study that has done much to bring about the 


*Le Péril Religieux. From the German of the Rev. A. M. Weiss, O.P. By the Rev. 
Louis Collin, Paris, 1907. Pp. 395. 
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present deplorable situation is the philosophy of religion. This 
science uses much the same methods as the science of compar- 
ative religion, and arrives at the same conclusion, namely, that 
religion is a natural product, corresponding to the environment 
in which it exists, and possessing consequently only relative 
truth and value. 

The theory that the Christian religion stands in need of es. 
sential modification and reformation, constitutes another grave 
danger. It found expression during the early centuries of the 
Christian era in Gnosticism, later on in the errors of Huss, 
Wycliffe, the Protestant reformers, the Jansenists, and the Fe- 
bronians. To-day it speaks much of the “ essentials’ of Chris- 
tianity, and endeavors to show that these are merely one mani- 
festation of the ‘‘ religious idea.” With the. evolution of life, 
thought, and institutions, the Christian conception has under- 
gone corresponding changes. This process will continue until 
Christianity will everywhere appear as a sort of “‘ over religion,” 
and finally as irreligion, ‘which is the form appropriate to com- 
pletely civilized humanity. 

A third peril is tound in the multitude of new religions 
that have come into being within the last century. The author 
touches upon some twenty-five of these, from Buddhism (which 
is new to the Occident) to “ personal religion,’’ and points out 
that all of them imply scepticism, moral and social misery, and 
the approach of irreligion. 

As Protestantism possesses no principle of authority, its the- 
ology and dogmas suffer unceasing revision. The result to-day 
is a new Protestantism which denies the divinity of Christ, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the absolute character of the 
Christian religion. Indeed, Protestantism seems to have com- 
pleted its course, and to be on the eve of transformation into 
irreligion. 

Turning to Catholicism we find that, in times past as well as 
to-day, attempts have been made to corrupt it under the guise 
of reforming it. Historical illustrations of this fact are: Semi- 
Arianism, Pelagianism, Monotheism, Jansenism, Gallicanism, Fe- 
bronianism, rationalism, and liberalism.* Especially noteworthy 


* While the sense'in which Father Weiss uses ‘‘liberal’’ and “‘ liberalism" is a widely ac- 
cepted one, these words may, with perfect propriety, be made to describe something orthodox 
and legitimate. In its widest acceptation liberalism refers to opinions or tendencies which 
would, either in the sphere of belief or of conduct, expand liberty and restrict authority. Lib- 
eralism in the bad sense carries this process beyond reasonableand legitimate bounds. It im- 
plies excessive liberty. It has many grades, from the denial of all divine authority over man to 
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is the movement of the eighteenth century that had for its goal 
a “new Catholicism,” or a “‘ reformed Catholicism.” It opposed 
ecclesiastical authority, Catholic tradition, and scholastic theol- 
ogy; and it maintained the supreme importance of accommo- 
dating the Church to the age. The evils that it produced were 
only too evident in the deplorable religious conditions of France 
and Germany at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Catholic ‘‘reform’’ movement which is most dangerous 
to-day is liberal Catholicism, which is itself the offspring of 
modern liberalism. The chief characteristics of the latter are 
rejection of religious authority and dogma, and exaggeration of 
individual liberty and civil authority. Liberal Catholicism be- 
gan in an attempt to reconcile faith with the doctrines of Kant, 
Hegel, and Schelling, and it continues to strive above all else 
for an agreement between the Church and the modern spirit. 
Like the older and more general liberalism from which it sprang, 
it believes thoroughly in the essential goodness of man and of 
human society. Consequently it often comes near to denying 
original sin and the biblical doctrine of creation. It overesti- 
mates the importance of modern science and modern civiliza- 
tion as propagators of truth, exaggerates the natural and de- 
preciates the supernatural, demands a maximum ‘of liberty with 
a minimum of authority, and enlarges personal rights to the 
neglect of personal duties. It will submit to no ecclesiastical 
pronouncements except those containing formal definitions of 
faith. In their efforts to reconcile Catholicism with the mod- 
ern world, many of the leading liberal Catholics would give up 
the dogmas concerning hell and the supernatural, abolish the 
practice of celibacy, revolutionize asceticism and moral theol- 
ogy, and part company forever with scholasticism. In a word, 
the reforms contemplated by liberal Catholicism are clearly de- 
structive in scope and tendency, and the movement itself is a 
revolt that borders closely on heresy. 

.the refusal to believe that the State is sometimes obliged to prohibit the exercise of false wor- 
ship ; and many varieties, according as it exists in the field of religion, philosophy, politics, 
education, law, or economics. On the other hand, legitimate liberalism amplifies liberty and 
restricts authority, but does not go too far in either direction. Liberals in this sense are those 
who, while not taking from authority anything that certainly belongs to it, believe that truth 
and righteousness will be better promoted by giving a wide scope to individual freedom than 
by the opposite course. Conservatives are those who would restrict libertyand extend the 
realm of authority and of tradition. Both terms are relative ; for the liberal of to-day may be 
the conservative of to-morrow. Catholic liberalism in the good sense is an attitude rather 
than a system of opinions, and perhaps has to do more frequently with conduct and policies 


than with ideas and doctrines. Cf. ‘‘ Liberal Catholicism,” by Vincent McNabb, O.P., in 
the New York Review, November-December, 1906. 
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The discussion, of which the foregoing paragraphs are an 
inadequate synopsis, occupies almost three hundred pages of 
the volume under review. From the references in the footnotes 
we see that the author has consulted an enormous, indeed an 
amazing, quantity of literature on the religious and scientific 
movements with which he deals. His analysis of the sources 
and constituents of the religious peril is so minute and so ex- 
tensive that it can scarcely have overlooked any factor worth 
considering. For this reason, if for no other, he deserves the 
gratitude of all friends of religion who desire to get a compre- 
hensive view of the obstacles and dangers by which it is con- 
fronted. His presentation of this part of his subject seems, 
however, to be unnecessarily prolix. It could be reduced with 
advantage by at least fifty pages. Indeed, it might be still fur- 
ther condensed by the entire elimination of Chapter VI.; for the 
opinions and movements there discussed seem to have a merely 
historical interest, rather than -any important bearing on the 
present religious situation. 

To the Catholics of America the most interesting of the 
chapters summarized above is undoubtedly the one concerning 
modern neo-Catholicism, or liberal Catholicism. Being a men- 
tal tendency and an attitude toward accepted principles, rather 
than a separate system of beliefs, liberal Catholicism can scarcely 
be defined so as to exclude all vagueness and all possibility of 
misinterpretation and misapplication. Thus, to say with Father 
Weiss that liberal Catholicism exaggerates the importance of 
modern science, and overestimates the natural to the detriment 
of the supernatural, is undoubtedly to state one of its distinguish- 
ing marks; yet the terms employed are such that the ultra- 
conservative may utilize the description to stigmatize the mod- 
erate liberal whose views are entirely within the limits of the 
permissible and the orthodox. Liberal Catholicism must, to a 
large extent, be defined in terms of ‘‘too much” and ‘‘too 
little,” and consequently may readily be misapplied by those 
who have an incorrect estimate of what constitutes “too much” 
and “too little.” Those American Catholics who have been 
unjustly accused of ‘“ liberalism” will have no difficulty in ap- 
preciating this feature of the situation. 

Moreover, there is one clause of the author’s definition which 
is so vague as to be almost inevitably misleading. It is the 
statement that liberal Catholicism believes in the essential good- 
ness of man. Yet the Catholic who accepts the modern, or 
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Jesuit, view of the essence and natural consequences of original 
sin, believes in a very real sense that man is essentially good. 
He holds that fallen man is as well equipped and as sound in 
natural faculties as man would have been in the state of pure 
nature. Hence he maintains that human nature, as now existing, 
is not corrupted from, but corresponds essentially with, the nat- 
ural or normal type of the genus homo. Surely it is not too 
much to say that this type is essentially good! On the other 
hand, to deny that man has any tendency to evil, or to say 
’ that his present state is not inferior to the state of original jus- 
tice, is to incur a more severe censure than that of liberal Cath- 
olicism. Belief in the essential goodness of human nature is 
not among the specific qualities of liberal (in the bad sense) Cath- 
olicism ; for within certain limits it is in accord with Catholic 
teaching. 

Another overstatement by the author is found in his char- 
acterization of the attitude of some Catholics toward biblical 
criticism. Certain portions of his language, in pages 298-301, 
would seem to imply that any variation from the historical in- 
terpretation of Old Testament problems, constitutes illicit con- 
cessionism and reprehensible liberalism. Not a few of the tra- 
ditional positions, however, such as the claim that “ David is 
the final editor of the Psalter, and Solomon the author of all 
the contents of the Book of Proverbs,” have been abandoned 
by all Catholic biblical scholars. Other long-cherished exe- 
getical traditions are no longer held by the more progressive 
and better equipped of the Catholic critics. Thus the old view 
of the Deluge, the rejection of which seems to Father Weiss to 
savor of liberal Catholicism, is not shared by his fellow- Domin- 
- ican, Father Lagrange (Cf. Historical Criticism and the Old 
Testament, pp. 133, 134). ; 

The defects noted in the last two paragraphs are slight in 
comparison with the value of his description of liberal Catholi- 
cism taken as a whole. The immense number of concrete il- 
lustrations that he gives are especially timely and helpful. Al- 
most all of the “liberal”? opinions which he cites in Chapter 
VII. are out of harmony with the authoritative teaching of the 
Church. Some of the most prominent names quoted are: Doel- 
linger, Mivart, Schell, Ronay, Ehrhard, Pichler, Loisy, Houtin, 
Scholz, Sepp, and Alaux. With the exception of Mivart, whose 
incursions into matters theological exercised very little influence, 
all these are Germans or Frenchmen. Father Weiss is in a bet- 
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ter position than any American to know how far the errors and 
vagaries of these writers have affected the Catholic faith of 
Continental Europe. It is his opinion that they constitute a 
religious peril almost as great as the Reformation, or the scep- 
ticism of the eighteenth century. 

Happily this mass of “liberal” literature is very little known 
in America. Nothing corresponding to it is to be found in the 
utterances or writings of our recognized leaders, whether lay 
or clerical. It is true that Father Hecker is cited by the au- 
thor as one of the minimizers of ecclesiastical authority ; but 
the sentiment attributed to him is rather vague, and besides is 
quoted from the mischief-making book of Pére Maignen. Fa- 
ther Weiss likewise refers to that ‘‘so-called Americanism ” 
(le prétendu Américanisme,” p. 310) which depreciated the “‘ pas- 
ive” Christian virtues; but his qualifying term takes about all 
the sting out of the reference. More important than either of 
these passages is his failure to characterize as “liberals’’ any 
of the prominent Catholics who represent or inspire the pro- 
gressive (misnamed ‘‘liberal’’) party in the American Church. 
Thus we find no mention of the names of Ireland, Keane, Spal- 
ding, Lagrange, Prat, Hummelauer, Ward, Barry, or Gigot. It 
is a matter for congratulation, therefore, that liberal Catholicism, 
as concretely interpreted and illustrated by such a competent 
authority as Father Weiss, is unheard of in American Catholic 
literature. The so-called liberalism that is sometimes attributed 
to certain churchmen of America is evidently not regarded by 
the author as the genuine article. 

So much for the genesis and nature of the religious peril. 
In two of the three remaining chapters (VIII. and IX.) the 
author deals with the relation between religion and the modern 
spirit. To the question “is a reconciliation possible between 
modern ideas and Christianity ?” he returns a negative answer. 
For the modern view denies the Christian dogmas of creation, 
original sin, the immortality of the soul, the essential distinc- 
tion between good and evil, the supernatural, miracles, and the 
necessity of the Redemption. Nor, continues the author in 
Chapter IX., is the irreconcilability of Christianity and the 
modern spirit due merely to these particular errors. It arises 
from something deeper, something fundamental in the principles 
and viewpoint of the modern man. What then do we mean by 
the word modern ? Not precisely contemporary ; for Protagoras, 
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Lucretius, Arius, Pelagius, Erigena, Abelard, and Occam, were 
true modern men, just as sophistry, scepticism, Molinism, and 
Socinianism, were true modern tendencies. As predicated of 
literature, the modern spirit owes its origin to Kant. It con- 
sists essentially of the doctrine that man is his own lawful 
master, both in thought and in action. It means the glorifica- 
tion or deification of the individual. Hence the modern man 
is likewise the legitimate offspring of liberalism. He rejects 
the principle of authority, inasmuch as he recognizes no su- 
perior who has-a right to command him. The watchword of 
the old time was authority; that of the modern day is au- 
tonomy. Faith, morals, economics, government, philosophy, 
and even the principles of mathematics, are called into ques- 
tion. All truth is held to be subjective, personal, relative. 
Religion has worth and is true only in so far as it promotes 
useful individual experiences. The following are some of the © 
most important of the long list of writers from whose words 
these generalizations are drawn: Hartmann, Stirner, Grane, Rich- 
ter, Paine, Sabatier, Cameri, Hermann, Eucken, Bahr, Frederick 
Harrison, Tauernier, Runze, Harnack, Nietzsche, Pfleiderer, Nau- 
mann, and McCabe. 

Since, continues Father Weiss, the radical error of the modern 
man is the Kantian principle of the complete moral autonomy 
of the individual will, there is little likelihood of his returning 
to religion until he has discarded this preposterous doctrine. 
A person may assent intellectually to all the articles of the 
Creed, yet so long as he is not ready to submit his wz// to 
the will of God revealing, he remains without supernatural faith. 
He acts on the Protestant principle of private judgment, which 
obviously is diametrically opposed to the Catholic principle of 
authority. In this connection it may be noted that Kantism is 
merely the Protestant principle more concisely and technically 
enunciated. Small wonder is it then that Pius IX. proscribed 
in the final proposition of the Syllabus the doctrine that, ‘the 
Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with progress, liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization.” Reconciliation is impossible be- 
tween fundamentally opposed tendencies, doctrines, and institu- 
tions. Even natural religion is rejected by the modern spirit; 
for natural religion implies the recognition of God as Creator, 
Sovereign Master, and Last End. Hence, “the modern man is 
the one great obstacle to religion. The modern man who re- 
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gards himself as his own master, his own end, his own God— 
he is the true religious peril” (p. 382). 

The author’s contention that Christianity and the modern 
spirit are hopelessly antagonistic, contradicts, at least verbally, 
the theory of many American Catholics that the Church and 
the age are not of necessity mutually opposed. Father Weiss 
says that, “the dictum of Hartmann remains true, to wit, that 
the fundamental ideas of Christianity and those of the modern 
tendency are irreconcilable” (p. 381). Said Archbishop Ireland 
in his sermon at the celebration of the silver jubilee of Cardinal 
Gibbons in Baltimore, October 18, 1893: ‘‘I indicate the op- 
portunity of the great and singular churchman. . . . Men 
must be taught that the Church and the age are not hopelessly 
separated.” In this sermon the Archbishop of St. Paul admitted 
that the modern age was guilty of many errors and extrava- 
gances, such as naturalism, excessive self-esteem, devotion to 
‘material things, love of innovation, and distrust of institutions 
that have come down from the distant past. All these, how- 
ever, are accidentals, not the essentials of the age. In its depths 
it is ‘“‘instinct with Christian emotions; it worships unwittingly 
at Christian shrines.” It is witnessing a tremendous upheaval 
which is making for progress, for larger light and liberty. It is 
ambitious of knowledge, of political, civil, industrial, and reli- 
gious liberty. It desires to extend man’s power over irrational 
creation. These conditions and aims constitute the essence of 
the modern age, and they are all in themselves good. Toward 
the age as such, there is consequently no reason why the atti- 
tude of the Church should be unfriendly. 

The differences between this view and that of Father Weiss 
are partly of language, partly of appreciation, and partly of 
viewpoint. The Archbishop of St. Paul applies the terms ‘‘ mod- 
ern” and “the age” to what is good in our present time; the 
author of Le Péril Religieux restricts them to features that are 
evil. The latter would probably acknowledge that all the charac- 
teristics of the age lauded by the former are, in greater or less 
degree, deserving of commendation. In the second place, they 
very probably do not agree in their estimates of the propor- 
tion in which the good and evil stand to each other. Father 
Weiss undoubtedly attributes to the evil characteristics a greater, 
and to the good characteristics a lesser, importance than does 
Archbishop Ireland. Finally, the former most likely loves less 
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and has less faith in the good features of the age, is less hope- 
ful that they can be properly directed, and takes a darker view 
of the dangers to religion from the evil features. He is inclined 
to place emphasis upon condemnation rather than upon concili- 
ation. In consequence of these differences, Archbishop Ireland 
and Father Weiss seem to be wide apart, whereas they agree 
as to principles, and on all matters of policy about which 
agreement is essential. Probably the majority of American Cath- 
olics, while admitting that Father Weiss is correct in his anal- 
ysis and exposition of the evils that he deplores, would prefer 
the language, the estimate, and the viewpoint of the Archbishop 
of St. Paul. 

The differences of language to which reference has just been 
made suggest the questidn whether Father Weiss is justified in 
applying the terms, “modern man,” ‘“‘ modern spirit,” ‘“ mod- 
ern,” ‘‘ modernity,” to the erroneous doctrines and tendencies 
that he is describing. It is undoubtedly true that these errors 
are more widely accepted to-day than they have been at any 
previous time. They are, consequently, modern rather than 
medieval or ancient. It is likewise true that many of the de- 
fenders of these views and tendencies wish to appropriate the 
word modern and its cognates. Thus Hartmann assures us that 
the modern view acknowledges God as a being immanent in the 
world, but protests against a God who acts externally and is- 
sues commands. Grane declares that the modern man obeys 
only those authorities that he himself has chosen. The modern 
man, say the followers of Nietzsche, regards all moral laws as 
ridiculous inventions. Yet we may question whether these men 
have a right to take possession of this term, and give it such 
a restricted and ‘opprobrious signification, Are not the spread 
of democracy, the advancement of physical science, the exten- 
sive use of the inductive method, industrial progress, individual 
initiative, and self-reliance, all products of the modern era? 
Are they not as truly manifestations of the modern spirit as 
this excessive egoism, this moral autonomism, to which Father 
Weiss would confine the word modern? He declares that the 
word naturalism will not suit his purpose, since the doctrine 
that he wishes to designate does not admit even natural reli- 
gion. The term scepticism is also inadequate. Possibly the 
phrase ‘‘moral autonomism”’ would describe it as precisely as 
any other, and more precisely than the terminology adopted 
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by Father Weiss. After all, we must try to be fair to the age 
in which we live, especially since, as the author assures us, we 
have reason to thank God that he has cast our lot in it rather 
than in some other age. 

Whatever name be given to this spirit of rebellion against 
all moral authority, the thing undoubtedly exists. In some 
form and to some extent it pervades almost all the non-Catho- 
lic literature of the day. Explicit assertion of it is not, indeed, 
often found. Man’s complete moral independence is not af- 
firmed in so many words. But the error is implicitly contained 
in many of the judgments and principles laid down concerning 
things in the concrete. Men who admit the existence of God 
without recognizing the authority of any particular church, do 
not formally declare that God has no right to impose com- 
mands upon them. They rather shape all their practical beliefs 
and actions as though God never does impose commands. The 
moral law appeals to them chiefly as a code of rules which con- 
vention, utility, and good taste combine to render, not obliga- 
tory in the moral sense, but more or less reasonable. They re- 
gard the civil law as necessary within limits, but not as pos- 
sessing moral authority over their | consciences. They never 
think of assenting to a set of religious tenets on the ground 
that these have been imposed by some authority. They accept 
religious beliefs just as they accept rules of conduct—in so far 
as these seem to be reasonable or desirable. They regard them- 
selves practically as their own masters, as the final arbiters of 
the extent to which their own freedom should be limited. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this phenomenon more general than in 
America. Political and industrial freedom, together with the 
principle of private judgment in matters of religion, have done 
much to create, foster, and extend:the theory of personal inde- 
pendence or moral autonomism. The number of Americans who 
accept the theory formally and completely, in the sense of the 
Continental writer quoted by Father Weiss, is not considerable; 
but a large proportion of our people do adopt it as a working 
rule of life in almost all matters of belief.and action. When 
a particular belief or a particular canon of conduct, does not 
appeal to them as reasonable it is rejected. The mere fact that 
it is urged by some religious or moral authority makes scarcely 
any impression upon them. 

Not a few of our Catholics are ¢o some degree practical au- 
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tonomists. That is to say, they acknowledge the teaching and 
governing authority of the Church as a general proposition, and 
accept on her authority many doctrines and precepts which they 
do not fully understand, and yet refuse assent to, and compli- 
ance with, certain other beliefs and commandments which do 
not seem to them reasonable. This is, of course, illogical, inas- 
much as they accept authority in one instance, and reject it in 
another; but we must remember that few if any human beings 
exhibit complete logical consistency in all their actions. Besides, 
the persons to whom reference is here made, receive upon 
authority those doctrines and precepts which, as a rule, demand 
no great submission of intellect or sacrifice of will. Their insub- 
ordination is due, of course, to their environment, which is over- 
laden with the atmosphere of moral autonomism. It is in the 
literature that they read, in the theories and practices that come 
under their notice every day regarding obedience to parents, 
legislators, and churches, and in the excessive liberalism that 
colors the non-Catholic’s view of life as, a whole. 

The original and German version of Le Péril Religieux re- 
ceived considerable adverse criticism, on the ground that its de- 
scription of the religious situation was unduly pessimistic. From 
the nature of the case, this criticism can neither be proved nor 
disproved ; for the terms in which Father Weiss states the ex- 
tent of the “religious peril” are necessarily rather general, and 
may not mean to the author as much as they have suggested 
to his critics. Perhaps it would be more satisfactory and more 
accurate to say that the dangers threatening religion are scarce- 
ly as grave as he seems to think them. In particular he seems 
to exaggerate the influence of the science of religions, of the 
new religions, and of many of the contemporary exponents of 
liberalism. Whether or not the picture it draws be too dark, 
the book remains a most valuable mine of reference concerning 
the literature of liberalism, scepticism, and “ modernity.” This 
feature alone more than justifies its existence. Its tone is ex- 
cellent. The author has evidently tried hard to be fair, and to 
write without bitterness or narrow, partisan feeling. 
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LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 


BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘My New Curate” ; ‘* Luke Delmege" ; ** Glenanaar,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SICK CALL. 


HE man of the world, who is not a cynic at forty, 
must be a saint or a scoundrel. If he is the for- 
mer, he condones all things on the principle of 
infinite pity. If the latter, he forgives everything 

SiGe 4oon the grounds of universal depravity. But if he 
have no ear for the “still, sad music of humanity,” and if he 
has not come to think, “‘ what d——~-d beasts your godlike men 
can be,” there must remain only a kind of mild cynicism, that 
contemns while. it pardons. 

Such was the frame of mind in which Hugh Hamberton came 
to Ireland. He had modified his ideas after three years’ resi- 
dence in what is called ‘‘the distressful country,” so far that 
he still recognized the metaphysical possibility of disinterested - 
mess and unselfishness, and, with this, the possibility, hitherto 
unimaginable, that he might yet have to change his entire esti- 
mate of human nature. He found it hard to understand how 
the lazy, thriftless, drunken Irish, as he had heard. them de- 
scribed, could be the same as the quick, eager workers whom he 
employed; just as he found it hard to believe that the gloomy, 
rainy, wet-sodden, rain-soaked island could be the island of such 
idyllic graces and charms that many a time he thought he would 
not change his home to Capua or Sorrento, even if he had a 
mind. But it was in the matter of political, or rather social, 
economy that his ideas had tc submit themselves to the greatest 
revolution. It had become an article of faith with him that the 
one instinct of humanity, innate, irresistible, was that of “ get- 
ting.” No one was free from the low desire. From the child 
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in its cradle, stretching out its little hands eagerly for the glass 
bead or piece of shining metal, to the capitalist who clutches 
his wealth, till it drops from his dead hands, it is all alike. 
Everywhere the passion for acquisition; everywhere the greed 
of gold; everywhere the reluctance to part with anything once 
acquired, except under the fierce grip of death, He remem- 
bered how often he had practised this little trick on his most 
intimate friends at dinner, or in a railway carriage, or at a pic- 
nic. He would procure for them all the delicacies of the sea- 
son; heap his table with costly and luxurious viands; order his 
footmen or waiters to uncork costly wines; draw out all the 
better elements of human nature under the influence of rich liv- 
ing and high thinking; lead the conversation to high topics of 
literature, or science, or humanitarianism, or even religion; see 
the faces expanding and the eyes lighting and the smile mant- 
ling; and then—suddenly drop a hint of unsuccessful specula- 
tions, or banking perils, or sudden stock declensions; and it 
would be as if a ghost stood in their midst. Faces would 
lengthen and harden, his guests would shuffle in their chairs; 
they would look askance at one another, and suddenly shut 
themselves in silence. And Hamberton would smile and think: 
Yes; it is always and everywhere the same. Touch the spring 
and the harlequinade becomes a tragedy. Here in Ireland all 
this was changed. These Irish drove hard bargains at fair and 
market; were economical almost to miserliness in their homes; 
knew the value of a shilling as well as any other race; but he 
soon found that they lent at pleasure; that the poor farmers 
around were up to their necks in debt for each other in banks 
and loan offices. And here this old priest! Hamberton had 
taken him to his heart, because he was a priest—Hamberton, 
an agnostic, an infidel—and, in turn, the old priest had warmed 
towards this Englishman in a manner which was a daily sur- 
prise to himself. Hamberton was so straight, so matter-of-fact, 
so manly, so silent; he did such noble work in so unostenta- 
tious a manner, that often and often Father Cosgrove caught 
himself thinking, what a saint that man would be if he werea 
Catholic; and what a paradise would Ireland be, if we had 
everywhere such noble and sympathetic benefactors to our poor, 
struggling people. Yet the beautiful picture was dashed, as by 
a blur of blood, by one observation that Hamberton had once 
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made in a moment of confidence and forgetfulness; and it was 
whilst pondering deeply on his words, and uttering a silent 
prayer in his heart, that he was suddenly summoned one night 
from his supper, and told that Pierce McAuliffe wanted to see 
him on urgent business. He was in the little parlor to the left 
of the hall, and had but to step into the hall to see his visitor. 

“Well, Pierce, nothing wrong at Lisheen, I hope?” he said. 

“Oh, yeh, no; nothin’, yer reverence, than’ God!” said 
Pierry. 

“‘The old people all right ?” 

‘‘Begor, they are, yer reverence,’ 
his cap. 

There was an awkward silence. Pierry turned his cap around 
several times, turned it inside out, examined the lining, looked 
around the hall, and at last peered through the parlor door. 

“‘There’s no one there,” said Father Cosgrove. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” , 

‘*Sich a thing, yer reverence,’ 

“ What is it ?”’ said the priest. 

‘The quarest thing you iver hard in yer life,” said Pierry. 

‘* Well, well, let’s have it, whatever it is,’’ said the priest. 

‘‘ Begor, I don’t know where to begin,” said Pierry. 

“Well, begin somewhere,” said the priest a little impatiently. 
“Is it a sick call?” 

“*Tis, an’ it isn’t, yer reverence,” said Pierry. 

“How can that be?” asked the priest. ‘‘ You mean it isn’t 
serious?” 

“Well, ’tis serious enough,” said Pierry, enjoying the mys- 
tery. ‘‘But yer reverence needn’t bring anythin’ wid you.” 

“That is to say, there’s no need for anointing?” 

“‘Divil a bit—I beg yer reverence’s pardon—I mane, that’s 
just it.” 

“The poor patient is not in danger of death then?” 

“No; but he’s bad enough,” said Pierry. 

“Well, then, I shall come prepared. One never knows what 
may be the condition of the patient.” 

“Ah, you needn’t, yer reverence,” said Pierry smiling. ‘You 
won’t anoint him.” 

“Oh, but I will though,” said the priest. ‘‘ That is, if I find 
there’s danger.” 


said Pierry, fumbling with 


said Pierry. 
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And Father Cosgrove went away and Pierry remained in the 
hall grimly smiling. He would not practise the joke on other 
priests; but he knew the infinite patience and forbearance of 
Father Cosgrove. 

When the latter came downstairs, Pierry began to think he 
had carried the joke far enough, so he said: 

“TI forgot to tell yer reverence, he’s a Prodestan’.” 

“Oh!” said Father Cosgrove, buttoning his greatcoat and 
looking dubiously at Pierry. ‘’Tis the strange boy at Lisheen ?” 

“Tis, yer reverence.” 

“What have I to say to him?” said the priest. ‘‘ He’s not 
one of us.” 

“No; but he said he wanted to see yer reverence, and 
badly.” Father Cosgrove reflected for a moment. 

“T hope ye didn’t put any notions in the boy’s head?” he 
said. ‘‘ Did he send for me, or have you come of yourself?” 

“He sint for you himself,” said Pierry. ‘‘He said: ‘I 
wants to see that man.’ Thim’s his very words.” 

“Then you were speaking about me?” said the priest. 

““Begor, we wor; but we were sayin’ nothin’ bad about yer 
reverence,” said Pierry. 

The priest smiled. 

“Very good,” he said. ‘‘If the poor lad wants a word of 
comfort, why shouldn’t I say it? You go on, Pierce, and say 
I’m coming.” 

It was very dark as he trudged along the moorland road 
that led to the house at Lisheen; and the soft mud created by 
the late heavy rains splashed his boots and gaiters. But he was 
quite heedless of such things. His thoughts were with his 
Master; and, if they wandered from him, it was to stray towards 
the flock, of whom his care, though vicarious, was yet parental 
and pastoral. And he began to wonder how strange it was that 
his life should suddenly be linked with two souls not of his 
fold—Hamberton, a stranger and an agnostic, and this poor boy, 
who had come hither from unknown regions, and whose history 
was obscure, except for the conjectures that he was fleeing from 
justice and in hiding. He determined to be very cautious, to 
measure his words, and limit his visit to a few short moments 
of sympathy or help to a sick stranger. He should have known 
by experience that caution was not one of his many virtues; 
that he had all the impetuosity of charity, and that he believed, 
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but would not acknowledge it, that the first thoughts are al- 
ways thoughts of virtue; the second are the instincts of pru- 
dence and self. 

‘*Your reverence is welcome,” said the old vanithee, courte- 
‘sying to the aged priest, as he entered with the salutation on 
his lips: 

“God bless all here!” | 

After a few moments of kind inquiries, he asked to be shown 
the patient, and was ushered into the bedroom where Maxwell 
lay. The latter was much better, quite free from the dread, 
feverish feeling he had at first experienced, but still suffering 
from the violent pains in hands and feet. He looked at the old 
man, with that curious, half-wistful, half-fearful glance with 
which Protestants often regard the priest to whom they have 
had a first introduction—a glance that seems to say: 

‘‘I know you are a mysterious thing; whether good or ill 
I cannot say. But I crave your sympathy, if you are capable 
of such!” 

“Well, my poor boy,” said the kindly old man, ‘‘so you 
wished to see me? I hope you are feeling better.” 

“Much better, thank you,” said Maxwell, in a tone of such 
stiffness, that the priest began to think he was not wanted here; 
but had been the victim of a pious ruse. The answer sounded 
hard and metallic to his ears, accustomed as they were to the 
affectionate and caressing accents of his own people. 

‘You have been very unwell, I understand,” said the priest. 

“Very! It is a relapse, or repetition, of an old ailment,” 
said Maxwell. 

‘‘ Well, you must cheer up. Courage is half the battle,” 
said Father Cosgrove. ‘‘I hope you have good attendance and 
every comfort.” 

‘As much as human solicitude and every affectionate care 
could give,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ The doctor wanted to order me 
into the Workhouse Hospital; but they wouldn’t allow it.” 

**God bless them!” said the priest. ‘They will have their 
reward. ‘I was a stranger, and you took mein.’ But, tell me, 
have you no friends, no relatives, parents, or a sister, to whom 
we could write, and let them know of your condition?” 

‘None! Absolutely none!” said Maxwell. 

**You know you needn’t be afraid of us,” said the priest. - 
“Your secret is safe in the keeping of these poor people. No 


’ 
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one need ever know you are here, except you choose to re- 
veal it!” 

The words startled Maxwell. Had his secret been discov- 
ered? Did these people really know who he was. And, dreadful 
thought! was this the secret of all their kindness? The sug- 
gestion actually frightened him. It would have been such a 
revelation of human meanness, where he had seen but such 
noble excellence. But he might be mistaken. He began to 
feel his way cautiously. 

“I have done nothing wrong,” he said. ‘I have injured no 
man. If it pleased me to become a laboring man, had I not 
the right to do so?” 

“Of course, of course,” said the priest. ‘“ And, according 
_ to all accounts, you have been doing your duty faithfully and 

honestly. But you mightn’t like the world to know you are 
here. There may be people looking for you and inquiring all 
about you; and you may prefer to remain where you are.” 

“TI was not aware that I was an object of interest to any 
one,” said Maxwell, now quite uneasy. “I suppose people will 
talk, and make all kinds of conjectures; but-I don’t heed, so 
long as I am let alone.” 

‘** Quite right! quite right! my boy,” said the priest. ‘‘ And 
perhaps, after all, the people are wrong in their thoughts about 
you.” 

‘What do they think, Father?’ said Maxwell. 

It was the first time he used the word that means so much 
to the Irish peasant; and it almost choked him. But it soft- 
ened yet more the heart of the good priest. 

“Well, it is not right to tell, perhaps,” he said, “and I hope 
you won’t be offended, because the people regard the matter 
as a virtue, more than a crime. But they have got it into their 
heads that you have been in the army.” 

“Yes?” said Maxwell smiling. 

‘* And that you have taken French leave,” said the priest. 

“Oh, yes; I guessed so much,” said Maxwell. “Is that 
all?” 

‘‘ That’s all,” said the priest. ‘‘ And, as I tell you, the peo- 
ple consider it no great crime.” 

“Well, they’re quite wrong,” said Maxwell simply. ‘‘I was 
never in her Majesty’s service; and-I am not fleeing from jus- 
tice.” 
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“That simplifies matters,” said the priest. “And now, why 
did you wish to see me?” 

_ It was Maxwell’s turn now tobe puzzled. For the life of 
him, he could not express the sudden and singular emotion 
that made him yearn to see the face of this man. He blurted 
out: 

“Things are lonely here, you know, Father. There is no 
minister of my own persuasion in the vicinity; and I was 
yearning for a word from a stranger, who might understand 
me. I hope I have not annoyed you.” 

‘Not by any means, my dear boy,” answered the priest. 
“As you say, we all covet human friendship, even of the hum- 
blest kind; and I shall be delighted to come, and come again, 
if you assure me I can be of any help. But you’re sure you 
have every attention?” 

“Quite sure. I’m on a milk diet; and that is easily pro- 
curable, although the poor people had to ‘clear their manes,’ 
as they say, by deporting their cattle to the mountain. And 
that young girl has a hand as light as a feather. No skilled 
nurse ever treated me so gently.” 

“Yes; God will bless them!” said the priest fervently. 
‘‘He always does, evenin this world. Poor people! their trials 
only increase their sympathies.” 

**So you will come?” said Maxwell anxiously. And, as the 
priest nodded, he continued: 

“And some day I shall tell you my secret; and you will 
help me?” 

“I have so many secrets burthening me,” said the priest, 
“TI don’t care for more. But if I can help, I will.” 

“For your people’s sake,” said Maxwell, extending his hot 
hand. : 

And the priest marveled much; for were not these the ex- 
act words with which Hugh Hamberton solicited his visits to 
his own house?” 


” 


CHAPTER V. 


AN INDIAN LETTER. 


CALCUTTA, October 21, 189-. 
CARISSIMA: Your dear little note came in the nick of time. 
You will be pleased to hear that it saved a life—mine—from 
asphyxia, or apoplexy, or some nameless mode of exit from this 
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horrid existence, called Life. It was thus. There is one awful 
season here, as you know, when men and women have to breathe 
vapor, often miasmatic, in a temperature of 120° Fahrenheit. 
There are punkahs and iced drinks and scandals, and such 
other stimulants as may make existence barely tolerable, but 
there are times when nothing short of an earthquake can give 
you the slightest interest in life. Such a moment was that 
when, reclining in a hammock on the veranda, your letter was 
placed in my hand. I was completely used up, could not 
breathe, nor speak; could only wonder at the native woman, 
who, cool and unflurried, went about arranging things, whilst 
the arteries in my neck and temples were swelling and throb- 
bing, and the next thing would be— Suddenly came your note, 
un biglictto di cielo, and, yes, carissima, I am not jesting, it 
woke me to life again. I did not shriek out, nor faint. Both 
would be unbecoming, as you know—and, whatever happens, we 
must do what is decorous, even in India. But I started, and 
said something violent : “‘Cze/o/”” or something (but no one heard 
me) ; and the shock, pardon the expression, dearest, has given 
me back to life—to English official life in Calcutta—for another 
season. So you have commenced the new ré/e you will have 
to play as benefactress to your quondam friend and Mentoress. 
But, what do I think? Nothing, dearest. I can’t think. That 
is, no effort of fancy can picture the little fay, Mab, in the 
awful tragedy of married life. There, now! Forgive ‘me! I 
must not depress you. No fear, I hear you say. Nothing can 
depress me. I know it well; and hence do I write in answer 
to your request; but in terms which would kill another girl; 
but at which you will merely smile. 

But. I must answer your conundrum. Of course, it will an- 
swer itself by and by; but I cannot deprive myself of the 
pleasure of saying some far-off day when we meet: J told you! 

And now, dearest, sweetest little Mab, I’ll tell you all about 
it. Hitherto, you have been a child, a spectator, down there 
in the pit, or in some cosy box, calmly munching caramels, or 
grapes, and watching the little drama on the stage. Doubtless, 
you have often thought how much nicer it would be to go up 
and mingle, as one of themselves, with jall the knights and 
kings and princesses and heroines behind the footlights. You 
are quite wrong; but, Che sard, sara. You have envied the 
princess and the priestess and the shepherd girl and the hero- 
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ine. You have uttered the fatal wish; and, lo! you are in the 
greenroom, far behind the scenes and lights, and all is revealed. 
Yes; there are the supers and the attendants and the prompter 
and the dresser. There are the pulleys and the ropes. The 
golden helmet on King Arthur is tinsel and his shining breast- 
plate of steel is but paper; and his sword, Excalibur, is a 
painted lath. The awful thunder is hidden in yonder tray; and 
the lighting in that paper of magnesia. And all the princes 
and princesses are in deshadille, sitting idly on the stage prop- 
erties, talking scandal and drinking eau-de-vie. Yonder Sir Gal- 
ahad is flirting with Elaine; and Vivien is cajoling some aged 
Merlin, not for his secret magic, but for his money. For all 
things begin, and end, here. You did not expect this. No, 
dearest, of course not; nor do you believe it now. You think 
me an old, croaking ‘raven, uriprophetic, but for the fatal Never- 
more! Ah, yes; that Nevermore! It means you cannot go 
back to the stalls or box again—never again be a spectator of 
the mighty drama. Only an actor. That is, hide as you like 
between old trunks and canvasses, there goes the manager's 
call; and you must come out, and show yourself and play your 
part before the footlights. There is no shirking the duty— 
“ Breaking heart,” “scalding tears,” ‘“‘ wounded pride,” “‘ lost op- 
portunities””—you cannot, you dare not plead such things. Dry 
your eyes, and compose your features, little Mab, and step 
gaily forth from the wings. Play well your part in the little 
drama. Be proud and haughty and disdainful. Be cold as ice 
and supercilious as—Mephisto. Contemn all things and all per- 
sons; and the audience will worship you. The world likes to 
be despised. Envious eyes will watch you through opera glasses 
to detect a flaw in your costume, a blur in your accent, a spot 
on your hands or face. Be perfect and despise them. They 
will repay you with envy; and what more can human heart 
desire? Play well your part. Life is but a drama; and no 
one can ask .of maid or mortal to do more. 

But, when you go back to the dressing-room—there, I shall 
say no more. I have said too much. And, Che sara, sara. 

I am wondering whether your future husband is the delicate 
boy I used to know long ago—Bob, Bob, Bob Something! I 
remember how you used to tease him, ridicule his little peace- 
offerings, laugh at his moodiness, and call him back with a word 
or look. Well, do you know, dear Mab,I liked him. The boy 
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had a heart that could love; and that is something, if the thing 
is not petrified long ago by contact with the world. I think 
my little Mab would be happy with him, unless, unless—shall I 
say it?—she would practise too frequently, once too frequently, 
her little caprices and wiles, and then? There are some natures 
that bear and bear and forbear, apparently forever, the little 
frictions of life; and show no more heat or fire than a piece of 
sandalwood. And then, one day, they flare up suddenly into a 
huge blaze of passion; and then die out sadly into little embers 
and ashes. And I think Bob, Bob, Bob What’s His Name? is 
one of those. But I don’t know. 

Mab, dearest little Mab, if you will marry, marry a tow- 
headed curate, who hasn’t a particle of brains and but £80 a 
year, and you will be happy. 

You won’t cut a figure in society; but, with your chickens 
and vegetables and babies and the love of an honest man, you 
will be happy. But who wants to be happy? No one. At 
least, I see half the world throwing happiness to the winds. 

I am sending you a little Indian present. I hope it will 
not be broken ez route. And I shall await, with much hope, 
your account of the ceremony. Please write it in your most 
vigorous and epigrammatic style, for the hot season is with us 
yet; and we haven’t had news of a single scandal from Simla 
or Peshawar for ever so long. And tell me all that was said 
and what every one wore. I know you will keep your head and 
notice things. And tell me all the banalities that-shall be ut- 
tered for long life and happiness, etc.; and where you go for 
your honeymoon; and how you played your part as a much 
married woman, and not a baby-bride of yesterday; and how 
you stood the shock of intimacy, and-the revelations of the new 
being, whose life for evermore is inextricably linked with y.ours. 
Yes, yes; these poor benighted. Papists, wrong in nearly every- 
thing else, are right in holding that marriage tie inviolable. Nay; 
there should be a strict law that marriage shall not be dis- 
solved in death; because it is enough for each human being to 
have one world revealed, and no mort. My! How I do run. 
on! And I’m sure I’m forgetting lots of things that I want to 
say; and there will be no opportunity for another letter. Oh, 
yes; don’t let that most detestable Wedding March be played! 
It is an abominable sacrilege on such an occasion. Get the 
organist to. play an ‘‘Ave Maria,” or a sonata, or something, lest, 
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when looking back, after many years, you should say: Woe! 
woe! Marriage bells mark the time of a departing soul. But, 
oh, me! I am writing such a depressing letter; and I know it 
ought to be all congratulations and rejoicings. Put it down, dear, 
to the awful climate, and our wretched livers, and believe me 
always, 
Cara, Carissima, yours, 
EDITH CHISHOLM. 


P. S.—I have absolutely sent you no news. But there is 
none to send. The same daily routine. You can guess its dull, 
dread monotony. Up before dawn—the only time of day and 
night when we can be said to live, for the air is crisp and 
light, and breathable. Tea and muffins at 6 A. M. Such little 
work as we need here—tending the few flowers beneath the 
veranda and reading some trashy novel. Then, up comes Sol, 
red, angry, and threatening, making all the heavens blood and 
fire. Henceforward, no peace, no mercy from the Day God. 
Good Heavens! to read these mad poets about pink-fingered 
dawns, when the dawn is a fiery furnace, heated seven times 
over as the bad king did for the three children. And all day 
long and all night suffocation, relieved by the creaking of the 
punkah- pulleys, and copious draughts of lemonade. How I 
envy you your Irish climate, with its quiet autumn splendors 
and mild wet winters. How I long for the cool, sweet, Irish 
rains that fall so noiselessly, unlike ‘the angry deluges here! 
And your cosy winter firesides, etc., etc. There is no news. 
Oh, yes; do you remember that semi-brunette, Gerty Richards ? 
Well, they say she is engaged to Lieutenant Whitbread. I don’t 
believe it, although I knew he would be a catch. He has but 
two lives between him and ten thousand a year in England; 
and one of these is an idiot. There is some talk of the Col- 
lector General being recalled—something about accounts, which 
we poor women cannot understand. We know enough—too 
much, God knows! And one thing I know well is, that I love 
you, dear little Mab, dearly, and wish you all bliss and happi- 


ness. 

P. P. S.—I read this letter over, a thing I never do; and I 
had a hundred thoughts to tear it up. What right have I, I 
said, to send such a jeremiad to a young girl? But then—well, 
then, I close it with a few bitter tears. It is the climate, dear- 
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est. Please believe so, and say so to yourself. What a dread- 
ful Slough of Despond India must be, when Edith could write 
me such a letter. That’s just it. Forgive it all, forgive it all, 


little one; and be happy, happy, happy! 
E.: C. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VISITORS AT LISHEEN. 


A few days after the priest’s visit, the little household at 
Lisheen were startled by the sudden appearance in the farm- 
yard of a lady and gentleman, evidently of superior station in 
life. They first guessed it was a landlord apparition; but this 
idea was quickly dispelled, when they declared they had come . 
to visit the sick man, who had found refuge with the humble 
cottiers. Bob Maxwell, convalescent, was sitting by the kitchen . 
fire, his hands still swathed in cotton wool, when he heard him- 
self suddenly accosted by Hugh Hamberton: 

“Well, my man, and how are you? .Had a bad time, eh?” 

Maxwell rose with some pain, and confronted his visitors. 
He felt the least touch of resentment at being addressed so 
abruptly, and was about to answer coldly, when his eyes fell 
on Claire Moulton, who. stood beside her guardian. She was 
clad in her usual simple fashion; and the long, black cloak, 
clasped at the throat with some fine silver ornament, revealed 
her tall, shapely figure. The silk-lined hood. was flung back 
on her shoulders, so that her head was bare, but for the coronal 
of hair that crowned it. She looked anxiously at Maxwell; 
and the interest he excited gave a new animation to her fea- 
tures, which glowed from the fresh air and the soft winds that 
had played around them during their long drive. 

Maxwell was sorely puzzled. At once he divined that they 
’ belonged to his own class in life; but the simple, peasant dress 
of the young lady led him to think that perhaps they belonged 
to the better farming class, who come under the title of “ gentle- 
men farmers.”” However, there was no mistake about one thing. 
Here were interesting visitors, and they manifested much con- 
cern about him. 

“Yes”; he said, “I have been very unwell. It was a re- 
newal of an old malady, caught in a severe wetting.” 

“‘So we heard,” said Hamberton, surprised at the calm, easy 
independence with which Maxwell addressed him. “These things 
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are not easily eliminated, and not easily avoided, as we old 
duffers know. But you had careful nursing?” 

Hamberton looked around at the poor place, and at the men. 
Claire’s eyes rested on the face of Debbie McAuliffe, which just 
then wore a strong air of resentment. 

“TIT shouldn’t be alive to-day, had I not,” said Maxwell. “I 
can never thank these good people enough for all their kind- 
ness to me.” 

‘*So we heard, so we heard,” said Hamberton. “If ever I 
get unwell, you must lend me your young nurse here. There 
is more in kindness than in skill. But, look here, you are now 
convalescent, and you need sea air. Come over to us at Bran- 
don Hall, and we’ll nurse you back to health again.” 

Maxwell shook his head; and yet the thought of being 
nursed by such a dainty figure as Claire Moulton was a tempta- 
tion. 

“TI am bound to these good people,” he said. ‘‘ They could 
have sent me out on the world to die, and no one could blame 
them. They kept methere in spite of doctor’s solicitations and 
their own interests. I am happy with them. There is no place 
where I can attain to: health or happiness so easily as here. 
That is,” he added, looking around, “ until they turn me out.” 

The dark shadow that had fallen on Debbie’s face whilst 
Hamberton proffered his invitation now lifted, and she actually 
laughed with joy at Maxwell’s choice. 

“‘Ah, I see,’’ said Hamberton, ‘‘ ye want to keep all the 
charity of the world to yourselves. Now, that’s not fair. Here 
am I, anxious to do a little good in this queer world while I 
am in it, and you won’t let me. What do you say now, ma’am,” 
he suddenly cried, addressing the old woman. ‘ Wouldn’t it 
be only fair, when you all have done your share towards this 
poor fellow, to allow us to have a hand in working him back 
to life and health?” 

‘* Faix, F don’t know, sir,” said Mrs. McAuliffe. ‘Sure, ’tis 
rale good of you to think of such a thing at all, at all; and 
we all such black strangers to your honor.” 

“Never mind that,” said Hamberton, in his brusque English 
manner. ‘‘ Never mind that. Here’s what I propose. I have 
an empty cottage over there at Brandon Hall. You know where 
Brandon Hall is?” 

‘“*We never hard of it, sir,” said Owen McAuliffe. 
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“You did, Father,” said Pierce, breaking in for the first 
time. ‘Sure everybody knows the place where the people are 
getting sich fine wages, and have sich fine houses.” 

“I never hard of it before,” said the old man. And Debbie 
darted a look of fierce anger at her brother. 

‘* Well, now, your son—I presume he is your son,” replied 
Hamberton—“: knows all about us; and that we are not such 
bad folk. Now, if you will allow this poor fellow to come to 
us for a few weeks, we will put him in that cottage, give him 
all he requires, nurse him back to health again. What do you 
say?” 

“The poor fellow, about whom you are so anxious,” said 
Maxwell, with a slight accent of resentment, “has already noti- 
fied you of his intentions. It remains for these good people to 
say whether they wish me to remain here or not!” 

“‘Oh; I meant no offence,” said Hamberton, seeing Maxwell 
bridle up, “I assure.you. I just want to do all I can in this 
distressful world while I’m in it; and I just heard there was a 
fellow-countrymen of mine here in some trouble, and thought 
I could help him. And Miss Moulton here, my ward, was equally 
anxious. Of course, we know that everything has been done 
for you that could be done; but we just thought, that is, Miss 
Moulton and I thought, that perhaps you would come around 
quicker with us.” 

“Yes”; said Claire Moulton, speaking for the first time, 
“that’s just it. We simply want to help on a bit;. and we 
English have a feeling for a fellow-countryman in distress. We 
wish you would allow us to help you. We do, indeed.” 

It was tempting, was it not? To be near the sea, to see 
its ripples, to hear its musical and melancholy wash, to breathe 
its odors, to feel its invigorating influence; and, then, to be 
nursed back to convalescence by such amiable and interesting 
people—surely, it was not in human nature, least of all in the 
heart of a solitary man, to refuse. And, then! This man, of 
whom he had never heard before, was a philanthropist. From 
what Pierry had said it was.clear that he had brought a new 
soul into his own neighborhood; that he was one of nature’s 
workers, who would clear, the bog and sweeten the fen and 
drain the moorland, and lift the people out of the Slough of 
Despond; and be, in fact, a man of light and leading to him- 
self. And there was no doubt, so Maxwell. swiftly admitted to 
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himself, that hitherto his own mission had been a failure. He 
had suffered, but effected nothing; and where’s the use in need- 
less suffering, where no results come forth? What if he joined 
hands with this powerful man, this bright and cheerful girl, 
and, revealing his own wishes, enlist them in the same sacred 
cause. But, then! 

He looked away from Claire Moulton’s face and saw Deb- 
bie McAuliffe’s, silent, pallid, suffering. He saw-the old woman 
wiping away a secret tear with her check apron; and he made 
up his mind. 

“I’m sure,” he said, “I am deeply obliged for your kind- 
ness. But I am not a fellow-countryman. I am an Irishman. 
And I am not in distress. I am poor; but I have wanted for 
nothing. And no rich man can boast of more. I am happy 
with these gaod people; and have no wish to change.” 

Claire was looking wistfully at him. He felt her eyes plead- 
ing with him. But he was firm. 

“Well,” said Hamberton, “we're disappointed; and you 
are, like al! your countrymen, a fool to throw away a splendid 
offer of a new home, good wages, light work—” 

He felt Claire’s hand on his arm, and was suddenly silent. 
She interposed. : 

“You will allow us to call again ?’’ she said to Debbie, who 
was staring angrily through the open door. ‘‘ We sometimes 
drive around here, and would like to see you all again, if we 
may ?”’ 

The girl was silent. The mother spoke. 

““Wisha, sure, Miss, we'll be glad to see you, and welcome 
’ at all times. ’Tis good of you to come so far-and see a poor 
boy, who has nayther father, nor mother, nor home to go. 
You’ll be welcome, Miss, at all times to us, like all other da- 
cent, honest people.” 

“Well, then, we'll say good-bye!’’ said Hamberton. ‘ Should 
you change your mind,” he continued, addressing Maxwell, 
“just drop a note to Mr. Hamberton, Brandon Hall; or, bet- 
ter still, walk over. ’Tis only about seven or eight miles from 
here; and we'll put you up.” 

“Thank you!” said Maxwell curtly. And after a smile 
from Claire Moulton, and a deep courtesy from Mrs. McAuliffe, 
the visitors left the cabin. Debbie stood like a statue, and 
made no sign, and spoke no word of farewell. 
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Guardian and ward’had driven a mile or so in silence be- 
fore the latter said: 

“You see, Uncle, Father Cosgrove was right. There is some 
virtue in the world.” 

“Yes; by Jove!” he replied, “there is. What a strange 
people! To take in a tramp, a beggar, and keep him and 
nurse him through a dangerous illness, without hope of recom- 
pense! Yes; there is a little hope yet for this most disastrous 
world.” 

“You'll have to make a humble admission of your incre- 
dulity and conversion,” said Claire Moulton. 

“Yes, I will”; he said. ‘The priest is right, even. though 
this is probably the only case to be found in the world. This 
is genuine though. No hypocrisy or deception there:” 

‘*None whatever,” said his ward, smiling. “‘The people are 
transparent as glass. They have not learned the tricks of the 
world. Did you notice that young girl?” 

““N—no; not particularly!” said Hamberton. “She struck 
me as a strong, buxom, country wench; and no more.” . 

‘‘ She stabbed me with her eyes while you were speaking,’ 
said his ward. “I think she is interested in that boy.” 

“No, no”; cried Hamberton. ‘‘ These Irish are as proud 
as Spaniards, from whom they trace their blood; and the 
daughter of a farmer would no more marry a laboring man than 
a baron would marry a kitchen wench. And this man, from 
whom we have got such a cold shoulder, is but a farm hand, 
and, from what we have heard, a tramp.” 

Claire Moulton was now silent.. They drove rapidly home- 
ward and talked of other things. It was only after dinner that 
she asked her guardian if he believed that Maxwell was but a 
farm hand or a tramp. : 

***Pon my soul, Claire, I think you are interested in the 
fellow. Are you now?” 

‘‘There are others more interested than I,” she said. 

“You mean the family, the people who have housed him?” 

“Yes”; she said. 

“Of course they are. We saw that. But what do you 
mean?” 

‘*T mean that I think you have still the victory over Mr, 
Cosgrove. That man is a gentleman; and they know it.” 
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Hamberton was slow to grasp her méaning. When he did, 
he stared at her blankly for a moment, and said: 

“Good God! what moles we are compared with women! 
But, why do you say so, Claire? I could see no marks. of 
that.” | 
“If he were a soldier,” said Claire, ‘‘ he would have straight- 
ened himself and stood to attention. If he were a workman, 
he would have said, sir. He spoke to you as an equal, did he 
not?” 

‘* By Jove, yes”; said Hamberton. ‘And, what is more, 
he had the address and language of a gentleman. But, no;. 
that’s impossible! What, in heaven’s name, would bring a gen- 
tleman there?” 

“‘That’s a mystery,” said his ward, “ which time will unravel. 
But you have the victory over Mr. Cosgrove so far.’ 

“True. And the thing is interesting in itself, is it not? 
We must watch the development of it. It is something to 
have a mystery to unravel so near us. But, everything is a 
mystery and a parodox in Ireland. We shall go there again 
soon. Shall we not?” 

“Tl won't,” said Claire. 

“Won't? You will. Or I shall say you .are jealous of that 
little country girl. No; not jealous, but afraid.” 

“Very. well, I will,” said Claire. ‘The thing may be inter- 
esting. Whatever the man is, there is a story somewhere in 
his life; and I am getting tired of Ned Galway and his pota- 
toes.” 

Which allusion will be explained in subsequent chapters. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















SOME VICTIMS OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 
II. 


HE English Benedictine nuns at Cambrai had not, 
perhaps, full knowledge of the decree upon de- 
cree made by municipal councils in the town, dur- 
ing the months of August and September, desig- 

nating what classes of persons were to be de- 

scribed as ‘‘ suspected,” and consequently liable to arrest not only 

. as subjects of the king of Great Britain, but still more as religious 

.clad in a proscribed habit, and not having taken the oath—these 

nuns were all that time at the mercy any day of those agents 

of the Revolution, who at last burst into their ‘cloister, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1793, in consequence of the imperative decree of 

October 10, forbidding any further delay. Copies of many of 

these “seances” and ‘decrees’? are at Stanbrook, and give 

color to the few words used by Dame Ann-Teresa Partington 
in the opening of her “‘ Narrative,” which here follows: 





A “ Brief Narrative” of the Seizure of the Benedictine Dames 
of Cambray, of their Sufferings while in the hands of the French 
Republicans, and of their arrival in England. By one of the 
Religious, who was an eye-witness to the events she relates. 

Ann-Teresa Partington. 


In the summer of the year 1793, the allied armies being 
near the gates of Cambray, the Religious were repeatedly or- 
dered in the most threatening manner by the District of Cam- 
bray to lay in provisions for six months against the siege that 
was then expected to take place. They accordingly provided 
themselves with such a stock of necessaries as their finances 
would allow them to purchase. From the commencement of the 
unhappy troubles they had been constantly alarmed by the visits 
or decrees of the agents in the Revolution, who were nowhere 
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more outrageous than at Cambray; but the nuns, not being con- 
scious of having given any offence, were willing to flatter them- 
selves that they were in some safety. However, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 13th, 1793,* the District of Cambray sent four of their crea- 
tures to fix the publick Seals on the papers and effects belong- 
ing to the Nuns. These Commissioners arrived at the Convent 
about half-past eight at night. The Religious were retired to 
their cells, having to arise at midnight to perform their matins 
office, so that it was some minutes before Lady Abbess, Lucy 
Blyde, could open the inclosure door; at which they seemed 
displeased. The very revd. Mr. Walker, who out of a motive 
of charity assisted the nuns as their spiritual director, was only 
just recovering from a very dangerous illness and was in bed; 
but on hearing what was going forward, got up and came into 
the convent. 

All the nuns being assembled, one of the men, who seemed 
the most cruel of the company, read a very long paper, the 
purport of which was that all the effects belonging to the nuns — 
were confiscated to the nation. Mr. Walker began to expostu- 
late with them, but their brutality soon silenced him. They then 
proceeded to fix the seals on all the books, papers, &c., belong- 
ing to the Lady Abbess and Dame Procuratrix, Dame A. T. 
Partington, threatening them all the while how severely they 
should be punished in case they concealed the smallest article 
of their property. Having secured everything, they told the 
nuns that they were now prisoners; and then they wrote a long 
account of their proceedings, at the close of which they added, 
by the desire of the Community, that the religious wished to 
remain prisoners in their convent under a guard, rather than 
be: removed to any other place of confinement. This paper the 
Lady Abbess and Procuratrix signed. They went out of the 
Monastery about eleven o’clock to put the public seals on every- 
thing in the outward buildings and apartments, one of which 
was appointed for the use of the confessor. This they did with 
utmost severity. They then arrested the revd. Messrs. Walker 
and Higginson. The last mentioned was a young religious man, 
who, in consideration of the age and declining health of the 


* This harrowing scene is related also by another eye-witness, Dame Ann-Joseph Knight, 
in a letter dated from Woolton, August 20, 1795, which we give further on, after the ‘‘ Narra- 
tive.” : . 
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former, had been some months before appointed to assist him. 
To prevent them from having any conversation with the nuns 
they took them away instantly. It was near twelve when the 
guards conducted them to prison, Mr. Walker was quite broken 
with age and infirmity. The nuns had the affliction of seeing 
all that passed from their adjoining convent. They thought 
that they were dragging them to prison for immediate execu- 
tion; but Providence kindly reserved them to be their support 
in another place of suffering. What the religious felt on the 
occasion may be better imagined than expressed. 

That night they confined them in .the town house. Next 
morning they were removed to the Bishop’s Seminary, which 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, but was then turned into what 
they called a Maison de Détention. There they remained till 
the 2oth of November, 1793, deprived of the most common 
necessaries. They were once a day and a half without any 
other food than one bit of bread. They began to suspect that 
their death was to be effected by their being left to starve. 
No one durst serve them with victuals. They wrote to many 
inn-keepers and assured them of immediate payment for the 
scanty sustenance they asked for; but so hateful was the name 
of a priest in Cambray, and the people so terrified at what they 
saw going on, that no answer was ever returned. They could 
not prevail even with a barber to venture to attend them. At 
length a good woman, Marie Demal, who had lived servant with 
the nuns, hearing of their distress, had the courage to visit 
them instantly, and in spite of every danger and difficulty pro- 
vided victuals for them the best she could get. She continued 
her charitable assistance till they were removed to Compiégne. 
Mr. Walker frequently said afterwards that she had saved his 
life. 

But to return to the nuns; from the moment the Com- 
missioners from the district entered their house on Sunday night, 
they found themselves strictly guarded; but they were still 
made to hope that they might remain in their convent as they 
had desired; even some of the members of the district assured 
them in the most solemn manner there was no danger of their 
being removed from it. That this was all treachery the ‘nuns 
were afterwards well assured; for the day after this solemn 
promise had been made them, Friday, the 18th of October, 1793, 
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they were seized upon by a body of light horse guards, part of 
whom surrounded the street door, whilst the rest entered into 
their convent with a crowd of blackguards at their heels. A very 
brutal man, sent by the district of Cambray, was at their head. 
When he came up to the inclosure door, his first question was, 
have you laid in a provision for six months? On being assured 
that had been done, he seemed for an instant at a loss what to 
say; but after a short pause he gave orders that the nuns 
should be totally out of their house in half a quarter of an 
hour, and that they should take neither trunk nor box with 
them; he only allowed each one of them a small bundle. His 
figure and manner of speaking appeared so savage and insult- 
ing that the nuns were in the greatest terror; so that, amidst 
the hurry and confusion of so sudden a calamity, overwhelmed 
with sorrow at being thus turned out of their beloved abode, 
and for want of sufficient time to make up their bundles, many 
of the nuns went away with only the clothes they had on.. At 
this afflicting moment the future want of every necessary found 
no place in their minds, they were stupefied with grief. The 
Procuratrix, however, petitioned to carry off a small book, 
where was written a few memorandums very useful to her; but 
the ill-natured man to whom she addressed herself wrested the 
book from her hands, telling her at the same time to fetch 
brandy for. the Hussars, which she instantly was obliged to do; 
while the barbarous man was running about the house with a 
club in his hand, ready to make any one feel the weight of it 
who did not make haste to be gone. Thus in less than half 
an hour they were completely turned out of their whole prop- 
erty, without being able to learn from any one what was to be 
their fate. They. thought death would soon have followed, and 
expected every moment to see the ‘fatal guillotine. 

In the street they found one coach and two carts, each of 
them strongly guarded by a detachment of Hussars on horse- 
back, with naked swords. The nuns were soon hurried away. 
The Hussars seemed much displeased at this barbarous usage ; 
some of them shed tears, and on the way, with the most feel- 
ing compassion, they even lent their cloaks to those of the re- 
ligious who were in the uncovered carts, to keep them from 
starving. Through the whole dismal journey of five days they 
did all they could to soften the hardships they saw the nuns 
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exposed to on all sides; but it was not in their power to hinder 
the populace from loading the religious with insulting language 
wherever they passed. Besides, when the nuns arrived in any 
town to pass the night, they were guarded by the soldiers who 
did duty at the prison in which they happened to be lodged. 
Among them they met with a variety of insults, insomuch that 
they always dreaded the approach of night. The nuns were 
_ twenty in number and a novice upon probation when they were 
expelled from the convent, vzz., Mary Anselm Ann, Jane Alex- 
ander, Elizabeth Sheldon, Margret Burgess, Elizabeth Haggers- 
ton; Mary Blyde, Abbess; Teresa Walmesley, Louisa Hagan, 
Elizabeth Knight, Elizabeth Partington, Mary Partington, Mar- 
gret Barnwall, Agnes Robinson, Ann Shepherd, Helen Shep- 
herd; Lay Sisters: Ann Pennington, Louisa Lefebevre, Magd 
Kimberley, Ann Cayton, Martha Friar; Jane Miller, Novice. 
The Hussars who conducted them did not at first know whither 
the nuns were to be taken. They were strangers to the country, 
and had been sent for from some distance for the grand pur- 
pose of carrying prisoners from Cambray. They received orders 
every night how they were to proceed the following day. At 
‘last the nuns found that the appointed place of their captivity 
was Compiégne, where, being at a distance from every friend, 
they must have little or no hope of recovering any part of their 
large property. : ; 
The first night, Friday, they were lodged in a very ruinous 
place at Bapaume.* It had the appearance of having been a 
convent; it was almost destroyed, the windows all broken, &c. 
The violence of the rabble was so great here that the nuns 
were very happy to be taken out of the carts into any place like 
a house. The Mayor of this town was a native of Cambray and 
was well known to the nuns, one of his sisters having had her 
education among them; but he now knew nothing of them, nor 
showed them any favour. He was highly displeased at their be- 


* The following bill, paid for by the Commune later on, on November 5, as part of the 
expenses of the journey, is among the Cambrai Archive papers : 
‘* Received for the Halting place at Bapaume : 
‘*8 Candles for the men, 
“= do for the infirmary, 
‘*2 do for the Sisters of Charity, 
“6 do forthe English Nuns, 
“6 do for the sentinel.” 
We shall see, presently, candles named by the writer as purchased at Ham. 
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ing in the religious dress, and said the people of Cambray had 
acted against the law by not making them shun a dress which 
the law had proscribed. 

The jailor of this prison seemed a quiet man, and his daughter 
was so kind as to buy the nuns two faggots, some very brown 
bread, and a kettle of boiling water. They made tea, but sugar 
and milk were delicates not to be thought of, or at least not to 
be had. They were so exhausted with grief and the fatigue they . 
had gone through that day, that most of them could not eat 
the bread. They laid their wearied bodies on the floor and they 
spread a few bundles they had brought with them to stretch their 
limbs upon, and even in this state they were frequently dis- 
turbed by the guards looking through the broken windows. 

The next night, Saturday, they past at Peronne, in the cita- 
_del. Here they were guarded by the national troops, whose 
brutality can hardly be described; nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable than their language and behaviour. A woman who ap- 
peared to belong to one of them, molested the nuns by every 
means she could. However, amongst all this -cruel treatment, 
they had the comfort to meet with some friends. A woman, 
whose father in better times had been: employed by the nuns, 
had the courage to make her way to them in the prison. She 
and her husband bought for them bread, small beer, and a few 
boiled eggs, which was really a treat. Some of the nuns had 
eat nothing for two days. Here they found a few bedstocks 
full of dirty straw, on which the soldiers had slept apparently 
for some months. The nuns for a time were much afraid of 
the consequence they might procure by lying down upon it. 
At last excessive weariness overcame that difficulty; but there 
was no rest to be found in this place of horror. The soldiers 
were passing to and fro the greatest part of the night, even 
through the room which had been assigned to the nuns. Next 
morning, by the favour of an Irish lady who was there in arres- 
tation, the nuns had one cup of tea before the Hussars came to 
summon them to continue their tedious journey. 

On Sunday night, they rested at Ham. On their arrival, 
there was, as they expected, a great stir among the rabble, each 
one crying out Aristocrates to the Guillotine; but this language 
was become so familiar to the nuns that it had lost much of the 
effect it had at first. The prison they were lodged in being at 
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the skirts of the town, they got out of the carts with fewer of 
the mob attending them than wsua/; not to be insulted to a 
great degree now seemed a favour. The Governor of this place 
happened to be in town, an humane man; he gave orders that 

‘the nuns should have a room to themselves and allowed them 
clean straw, which was spread all over the floor. They were 
happy to lie down upon it, and the night passed without any 
noise or interruption. They were also permitted to buy a candle, 
and, what was more to their purpose, something to eat. The next 
morning the Governor called upon them, and on parting with 
them, recommended himself to their prayers. They attributed 
this shew of kindness to the good will of a poor woman who 
had the care of the prigon. She had lived at Cambray in the 
neighbourhood of the nuns, and she seemed to be much affected 
on seeing them in their present distress. It gave her particu- 
lar concern to see them go in carts, while all the other prisoners 
(a few men excepted) were carried in coaches to their several 
destinations. She thought, as every one did, that the nuns were 
exposed in carts for no other end than that they might be the 
more insulted. 

Monday night they stopt at oyon. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the fright they were in on their arrival. There the carts 
had no sooner stopt in the Market Place than thousands of 
people assembled in the most riotous manner around them; for 
-nuns to appear in the religious dress was at that time the worst 
of crimes. Some talked of tearing them to pieces, others said 
they would bury them alive with their proscribed dress. The 
Hussars repeatedly endeavoured to speak in their favour, but so | 
great was the noise and the tumult among. the populace, which 
in a short time had increased to a dreadful number, that not a 
word could be heard. Not only the streets, but the windows 
and the tops of some houses were full of spectators. The Hus- 
sars, finding it impossible to keep any order, sent for the soldiers 
quartered in the town, by whose assistance the nuns were at 
last taken out of the carts, half dead with fear, after having been 
detained in the Market Place near an hour, amidst a variety of 
the most outrageous insults and threats. One instance alone 
may shew the temper of the people in their regard. One of the 
nuns, Mary T. Shepherd, when she was taken out of the cart, 
being scarcely able to stand, fell against the horse which was at 
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the side of her. The beast immediately struck her, at which 
the rabble set up the most insulting shouts, and claped their 
hands for joy. 

The soldiers who came to assist the Hussars guarded the 
nuns that night, and were extremely civil to them. One of 
them, a very young man, wept most bitterly. Out of compas- 
sion, they conducted them to a decent inn instead of the com- 
mon prison, and they allowed them to call for whatever they 
could pay for. Two officers took particular care of them, the 
younger of whom for a time could not refrain from tears. The 
head officer of the Hussars came twice to the inn to see them; 
but nothing could revive their spirits. The thought that they 
must again be exposed on the carts was too distressing to ad- 
mit of any comfort. Their kindness, however, was a great al- 
leviation of the pungent grief and distress of the nuns. It is 
three years since these scenes: of horror happened; yet the 
writer of this declares that her blood chills whenever she thinks 
-of that dreadful day. Those who have experienced. such dis- 
tress will excuse her for expressing herself so feelingly on this 
subject. 

Gratitude to a merciful Providence over us in all our dis- 
tress, prompts me to remark here, that though the mob said 
everything shocking and surrounded us on every side, as if to 
tear us into a thousand pieces, and on one occasion cut off a 
piece of one of our veils, yet not one of them laid a hand 
upon any of us, and in every place some were found who shed 
tears of compassion over us. 

The nuns left Noyon about nine on Tuesday morning. They 
had covered their veils with coloured handkerchiefs and dis- 
guised themselves as much as they could, in order to appear, 
as they sat in the cart, like the French villagers, who wear no 
hats. This precaution was of some service, for on ‘the road the 
people seemed at a loss what to make of them. 

About four in the afternoon the nuns arrived at Compiégne, 
and there the Hussars left them, after having said much in 
their favour to the Mayor and two other members of the dis- 
trict, who came, attended by the national guards, to receive the 
prisoners. 

The Hussars were natives of Normandy, most of them young 
men about nineteen or twenty years of age. The nuns were 
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the more surprised at their civility, as they were giddy and 
very profane in their language to one another. 

The prisoners brought from Cambray to Compiégne at that 
time were fifty-two in number, the nuns included.* They were 
all confined in one house; it had been a convent formerly, be- 
longing to the nuns of the order of the Visitation, but was then 
a common prison. The gentlemen of the district of Compiégne 
very frequently visited the prison; when they called upon the 
nuns they asked them a hundred questions, but upon the whole 
they behaved with civility. The Procurator Sindic, seeing them 
half starving, had the goodness to write twice to Cambray to 
desire the Municipality of that city to return some part of their 
wearing apparel; but they sent none. The nuns had a room 
assigned to them in the infirmary.of the convent. The adjoin- 
ing apartments were occupied by prisoners of all ranks and de- 
scriptions; their number increased daily. They were chiefly 
from Cambray and its environs; whole families were sometimes 
brought up at once. It seems this place had been fixed upon 
in preference to Cambray, because it was more within the reach 
of the assassins of Paris, who were then deluging the streets 
of that capital with human blood. 

On the 25th of November, 1793, a great number of prison- 
ers were brought from Cambray, among whom were the revd. 
Messrs. Walker, the young priest, his assistant, and the Honble. 
Thos. Roper. It is not easy to express what the religious felt 
when Mr. Walker appeared, as they had not the least reason 

‘\ 


* The date of arrival at the prison of Compiégne is borne out bya list copied from the 
Archives of the town of Cambrai, giving names, daté of arrival, length of detention of each 
Cambrai prisoner, with a space for observations on each. The entire list of the Cambrai 
Nuns there appears, arrived 1st. Brumaire l’an Il: the death of each one of the four to date, 
excepting Dame Margaret Burgess, who survived till April 6th, later than the drawing up of 
the list. Under head ‘‘ Observations,” they are designated in a long running line by the 
word: ‘‘ Religieuses de Cambrai,”’ which line also includes the names of six others, evidently 
the Sisters of Charity, already referred to on the journey in the bill for candles. No notice 
occurs in the text of the ‘‘ Narrative ’’ regarding these Sisters of Charity; they were certainly 
not lodged in the same room with the Benedictines, and probably these latter never knew who 
they were. Apart from these names, but in the same list, are a few other Nuns (all French), 
the Order not stated. It would be interesting to learn the ultimate fate of these co-prisoner 
nuns. Two Ladies, both subjects of Great Britain, appear on this and other lists; of one, 
Elisabeth Ganot f¢ Stack, we know nothing, but the other, Miss Cusack, wasa friend to the 
Community whilst at Cambrai, where she resided. She is the Irish Lady referred to in the 
*‘ Narrative’ for kindness shown at Peronne. . Further down in the list occur the names of 
Father Walker and Father Higginson, the former is spelt ‘‘ Waquert, entered 5 Frimaire 
(Nov. 25), died 24 Nivose, 50 days detention."” Hon. Mr. Roper appears as ‘‘ Thomas 
Ropert.” ' ¢ 
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to hope of ever seeing him again. He also seemed much af- 
fected. The pleasure of seeing him was, however, greatly al- 
layed by orders which were immediately given that he should 
by no means come near the nuns, one of the members of the 
District having observed to his colleagues that, if he was al- 
lowed to visit the nuns, some part of religious worship might 
probably be kept up among them; which, he said, they were 
bound to root out entirely. For a time the nuns saw him sel- 
dom, and always with fear and great apprehension. I have 
reason to think that it cost him a great deal to be obliged to 
pass his time with a set of men, whose manners and conversa- 
tion were shocking to common decency. 

Soon after this, the very man who.had, with a club in his 
hand, turned the nuns out of their convent at Cambray, was 
sent after them to prison. He was removed to Paris soon after, 
where it was said he lost his head. Such was the fate of many 
who had been particularly active in oe the unhappy 
revolution. 

For a time the gaol allowance was a pound of bread for 
each person per day, and one good meal, the expense of which 
was to be defrayed by the prisoners jointly; the rich paying 
for the poor; and strict orders were frequently given that 
equality should be observed, according to the new republican 
law. That no one might escape unnoted, the prisoners were 
called over twice every day. 

About the beginning of January, 1794, most of the nuns fell 
sick. Eight or nine were confined to their beds at the same 
time, and the. rest so much indisposed as to be scarcely able 
to help their dying sisters. A good woman who sold milk to 
the prisoners took great compassion of them and came to as- 
sist them, but in a short time fell dangerously ill herself. This 
unfortunate accident made others afraid to come near them. 
The disorder was a fever proceeding (as the doctor said) from 
-great hardships and chagrin. They had still only one room for 
the whole community (twenty-one in number), several of whom 
were now drawing near their end. Every one seemed to pity 
them; but, the fever beginning to spread among the prisoners, 
eaclfone feared for himself. Upon this it was thought proper . 
to allow the nuns a small adjoining room; and the prisoners in 
general, who were about an hundred and sixty, were permitted 
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to walk in the garden, a favour which had not been allowed them 
before. The windows in the nuns’ room were unnailed, that 
they might open them for a little fresh air; but it was the 
middle of winter, and the weather so very damp and wet that 
this allowance was of no avail to them. 

On the 12th of January, about two o’clock in the morning, 
Mr. Walker found himself very ill, but would not disturb Mr. 
Higginson till the usual hour of rising. Among the prisoners 
was a doctor, Dr. Dufeuille, from Cambray, which was a fortu- 
nate circumstance for all the sick. He was called about seven 
o’clock, and declared Mr. Walker’s case to be dangerous. He 
grew worse fast, so as to alarm every one; for the prisoners 
all esteemed him. He fell into his agony in the evening, and 
expired near two o'clock, having been ill only twenty-four hours. 
It was thought by some to be gout at his stomach that so sud- 
denly hurried him off; but the doctor always affirmed that the 
many hardships he had undergone, and the want of necessaries 
requisite for a person of his age and weak health, had not a 
little contributed to his death. Many of the nuns were at that 
time too ill to be informed of this catastrophe; but the distress 
of the few who were informed of it was great beyond expres- © 
sion. The circumstances the religious were then in made his 
loss to be severally felt and long deeply regretted by the nuns. 
He had for some years past been as a father and an exemplary 
friend to each of them; having remained with them by choice, 
in the hardest of times,.even when his life was in danger, and 
when he might have lived comfortably in England. During his 
long confinement he was never heard to let fall one word of 
complaint, though few had suffered so much as he. He died 
as he had lived, like a good religious man. The writer of this 
well remembers that sorrowful day. He had lived 73 years; 
during twenty of these he resided at Rome, and had received 
distinguishing tokens of esteem from his present Holyness, Pius 
the VI. The last seventeen years of his life he had, with great 
credit to himself, held the office of President-General of the 
English Congregation of the Order of St. Bennet. 

Next morning, January 14th, while Mr. Walker’s corpse was 
still in the prison, Dame Anselm.Ann died, aged 79. On the 
21st of the same month, Dame Walmesley breathed her last, 
aged 55. About the end of the same-month, Ann Pinnington, 
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a lay sister, who till then had been of the greatest service 
about the ‘sick, fell dangerously ill. Her disorder was a gan- 
grene in her arm, which from the first threatened her life. 
Nothing could be had in the prison proper to apply to it, nor 
would the Commissioner who was over them that day, though 
he was in the prison and thoroughly informed of the nature of 
the disorder, allow anything to be procured from. the town; so 
that 24 hours had elapsed before anything material was done. 
In the meantime the mortification had spread prodigiously and 
her life was despaired of. She expired on the 6th of February, 
about three o’clock in the morning, aged 60. Towards the — 
beginning of March, the same year, the surviving nuns began 
to recover, though but very slowly.* 

The District of Compiégne now began to treat the prisoners 
with great severity. Very many had been sent from Cambray ; 
the District there had seized all their property, but would allow 
nothing towards keeping them from starving. On the 6th of 
March three of the members of the District of Compiégne came 
to the prison, escorted by a detachment of the National Guards. 
The prisoners were all ordered to assemble in one large room; 
some of the nuns were still confined by sickness, so that only 
a part of them could attend. All the prisoners stood like con- 
demned criminals. The Procurator Sindic made a long harangue, 
putting them in mind that thay had hitherto been served with 
one meal per day, but nothing had been paid for so liberal a 
treatment (as he called it); that the people of Compiégne were 
resolved to reimburse themselves one way or other. The prison- 
ers alleged that they had already been stript of everything and 
their houses plundered; that to think of forcing more from 
them was cruel in the extreme. These expostulations, true as 
they really were, had no effect. The Procurator Sindic again 
and again told them that if the sum of French livres was not 
collected amongst them and sent to the District before 10 o’clock 
next morning, they should be punished with the greatest sever- 

*On April 6, of the same year, died Dame Margaret Burgess. It is by evident oversight 
that her name is omitted in this original, as it is given in its right place in other early copies 
of this same manuscript. There are at Stanbrook copies made from the Archives of the Mairie 
of Compiégne, of.the Register of the deaths of all the.above named, excepting of that of 
Dame Teresa-Joseph Walmesley, which could not be found. They are long, formal acts, giv- 
ing even the ages as well as the names of the officers sent to ascertain the death and remove 


the bodies of the defunct from the prison. We do not think the text would be of any interest 
to casual readers, though they are documents prized at Stanbrook. 
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ity. The prisoners being by no means able to furnish the sum 
demanded, they were on the 11th of March stinted to coarse 
brown bread and water. Many of the nuns were still unwell 
when this severe order took place; some of them were even 
confined to their beds. Six red herrings, which they happened 
to have when this command was given out, was all they had 
for three days; not being allowed to buy anything, not even a 
little salt. A surgeon of Compiégne, who had attended: some 
of the nuns, was so compassionate as to go himself to the Dis- 
trict when the members were assembled, to beg as a favour 
they would permit a little broth to be sent to Dame Alexander, 
who was near eighty years old, and had been confined to her 
bed about six weeks of a fever, which terminated in an hectick 
fever and an imposthume. He was refused:.on which, as they 
were told, tears gushed into his eyes. Be that as it may, all 
that the nuns got by the charity of this good man was a heap 
of compliments of condolence from the Mayor and from some 
of the Magistrates; but they gave us nothing. 

Their wants growing every day greater, they applied to some 
of the inhabitants of Compiégne for needlework; but the win- 
dows of the room they occupied being most part blockaded, little 
could be done materially to mend their condition. In order to 
raise money to buy bread, ‘they contrived privately to sell, 
though at a vast loss, a few gold crosses, &c., which they 
happened to have about them when they were taken’ from 
Cambray. 

The magistrates of Compiégne, finding that sncittené could 
be got from the District of Cambray, were every day more and 
more importunate with the prisoners for money, which they had 
not to give.* One day they came to take away their beds, 
which consisted of each a mattress and one blanket. A charit- 


*Turning over a number of papers copied from the Town Archives of Cambrai, at vari- 
ous dates, from February to May, 1794, we can trace how thoroughly correct are Ann-Teresa 
Partington’s remarks here. Here is one, just as a sample, dated 6 Ventose, Year II. of the 
Republic (26 Feb., 1794). The Authorities at Compiégne address the following complaint to 
the municipal officers of the Commune of Cambrai: 

‘* Your Comité de Surveillance has lately sent us 32 new prisoners (détenus). Over- 
powered by the passage of troops, and being without barracks, we can scarcely lodge them. 
But how are we to feed them? All the provision sellers declare that if they are not paid under 
eight days, they cannot advance any more victuals. You know that we are barred out from _ 
all resources of the district treasury ; our own is entirely exhausted. There is nothing left for 
us but to put your fellow-citizens on ordinary prisoners’ fare, if you do not procure for us the 
money required within the limits of time fixed by our creditors. Citizens, Colleagues, we have 
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able friend gave them money to leave the nuns there a month 
longer, at the expiration of which they came and made ye 
same bustle again; but another friend promised to pay for them 
a month longer, and thus they went on, always under the ap- 
prehension of being obliged to lye on a few locks of straw. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


used up all our resources ; in the name of humanity make use of yours, in order to minister to 
the sustenance of your fellow-citizens and your brothers! All we have to offer you in their be- 
half is the continuation of such care and regard as are compatible with the law. Health and 


Fraternity, 
** Signed ** Notel, 


** Carden, 
L.-|-S. ‘* Herbert, 
‘* Bernard.” 


After some sittings of the District Council at Cambrai, it was resolved, on March 16, 
** after mature deliberation, that, seeing the nation has seized on the goods of all subjects of 
the King of Great Britain,’’ the English women at Compiégne have nothing left and are now 
to be classed among ‘the Poor,” consequently the richer of the dé:enus must pay the cost of 
victuals. ‘‘ It shall be the same as regards the 7 English Priests (sic.) and of the woman called 
Cusack and her attendant."’ Then it goes on to say what is to be done respecting the woman 
‘Stack’ and other persons who still own some property in Cambrai apparently. Returning to 
the English Nuns, it is repeated that ‘‘ Reupere and Wacaros”’ (2. ¢., Roper and Walker) are in 
the same case as the Nuns, and finally that the former Sisters of Charity, ‘‘ Ci-devant Sceurs 

’ de Charité,"’ shall come under the same measures as those taken for the English Nuns, ‘‘ Ci- 
devant Anglaises" (sic.) It is noteworthy that Hon. Thomas Roper is here classed as a priest, 
one of the three English priests; furthermore, recollecting that one English priest had died in 
January, no pains is taken to distinguish his name from that of the survivor, a manner of pro- 
ceeding found to prevail even in death warrants of that terrible period; hence, Father Hig- 
ginson is not named in the document, only Roper and Walker. 

At last on March 18 (28 Ventose), deciding to refer the difficult case of the starving prisons 
to the ‘* Representative of the people’”’ at Arras, a higher authority, the Council sent ina Pe- 
tition to this individual, who is no other than the bloodthirsty tyrant Joseph Lebon, in which, 
after quoting the law of the 26 Brumaire (Oct., 1793), which required the rich prisoners to pay 
for the poorer détenus, the council goes on to ask in what way funds are now to be raised for 
the support of the Compiégne prisoners, ‘‘ the law being silerft as to the mode, is it to be by 
District, or how?" Then follows a terrible statement:. ‘‘ Pressed on the one side by the 
municipality of Compiégne which has stated that provision vendors have actually ceased now to 
furnish any food, and on the other fearing to fail in our duty by the provisional supplies we 
have been forced to raise, because of the absolute destitution of the détenus for the moment, 
we turn to you, citizen, that, by your authority, you may point out the path we are to follow, 
&c., &c.”" The savage reply of Joseph Lebon came from Arras, dated March 19 (29 Ven- 
tose), addressed to the municipality of Cambrai : 

‘*I have reason to be surprised that a municipality of Compiégne should now dare to de- 
mand of the nation exorbitant sums, &c., &c."" He concludes his harangue by advising them 
not to trouble about ‘‘ Food vendors who have been furnishing splendid repasts to arrested 
conspirators.” Starvation was clearly staring in the face of the Cambrai Nuns, détenus in 
the Compiégne gaol! 3 

















THE FRANCE OF RENE BAZIN. 
BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


O lovers of France and of the French people, po- 
litical events of the past few years—the antago- 
nisms, the angry -recriminations, the overt perse- 
cution—have been a ceaseless cause of melan- 
choly. The France that we love, at once light- 
hearted and artistic, thrifty and laborious, would seem to have 
vanished behind the clamor of controversy that is kept alive 
by the anti-Christian policy of the present government. Almost 
it would seem as though the nation, together with the outward 
emblems of its Catholicism, had flung away much of its former 
fascination. To those who find themselves in this pessimistic 
mood, easily induced by a study of the newspaper press, I would 
-recommend the novels of René Bazin. He restores to us a 
sense of proportion, of the essential value of things, and shows 
us the French people striving, living, and suffering as before, 
and, if we except L’Jsolée, singularly little touched by contem- 
porary events. He carries us away from, Paris, away from poli- 
tics and religious intolerance, right into the heart of France. 
He ignores the life of sport and wealth and fashion, which fills 
three-fourths of the novels issued by the great publishing 
houses, and tells us instead of the every-day life of the de- 
mocracy in its normal aspects. He is familiar with the condi- 
tions of labor, not only in the rural districts, but in the large 
industrial cities—Nantes, Lyons, Nimes—and he has the gift of 
penetrating the distinctive characteristics of each.’ Bazin is a 
close student of life, without ever being betrayed into a sor- 
did realism; he enters deeply into the trials and even the 
wrongs of the poor, but without bitterness or class-hatred; and 
though his novels are frequently sad, and sometimes even tragic, 
they are all permeated with the optimism of an undaunted 
faith. ' 
In not a few qualities of René Bazin’s art he reminds me 
. of Alphonse Daudet in his earlier work. I find in it the same 
VOL, LXXXV.—15 
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tenderness, the same limpid style, the same directness of vision. 
It is, perhaps, a tribute to Bazin’s essentially French genius 
that it is impossible to draw any helpful comparison between 
him and any English novelist of to-day who, like him, makes 
a special study of how the poor live. He is never broadly and 
humorously realistic like Pett Ridge; never sordid and de- 
pressing as the late George Gissing in his least happy moments 
was apt to be; above all, never effusively sentimental like G. 
R. Sims. His outlook on life is invariably refined and medita- 
tive; and even when he deals, as we shall see, with topics pain- 
ful in themselves, with social conditions that call urgently for 
reform, or, as in Zes Oderlé, with the passions roused by an in- 
surgent patriotism, there is no hint of coarseness in the treat- 
ment, even one may concede a certain lack of vigor. He 
charms and wins by his gentler qualities, and seekers after 
strong meat had perhaps better turn to other authors. 

It must not be assumed, because Bazin can be recom- 
mended safely for family reading, that he is in any sense a 
colorless writer of mediocre talent. Born and bred in Angers, 
and a lecturer on law in that city for well-nigh thirty years, it 
is neither in jurisprudence nor on the banks of the Loire that- 
his reputation has been made. One of his earliest novels, Une 
Tache d’Encre (1886), won for him the appreciative notice of 
the editor of the Débats, who invited him to join his staff, and, 
through the pages of that journal, Bazin was able from the 
first to reach that wider Parisian public, with whom ever since 
he has remained popular. Four years ago came the official 
recognition of his talent in his election, in succession to Ernest 
Legouvé, to the French Academy, which had previously done 
him the honor of crowning two of his works, Une Tache d’Encre, 
already mentioned,.and Sici/e,a volume of travels. Meanwhile, 
year after year fiction had flowed from his facile pen, and his 
novels have come to be accepted by critics, not only as singu- 
larly charming works of fiction, but as more accurate present- 
ments of certain aspects of French national life than any other 
contemporary novelist can produce. His books are, in a very 
real sense, études de moeurs contemporaines. Each one is placed 
in a fresh setting—Anjou, Jersey, Alsace, La Vendée, the plains 
and sea-ports of Brittany, the stone quarries of the Creuse, or, 
as I have said, in the industrial quarter of some provincial 
town—and in this way he presents a series of impressions at. 
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first hand of industrial and rural life, impressions far closer to 
the essential truths, though disguised as fiction, than the de- 
tailed descriptions of outsiders, however intelligent, such as we 
have from the pen of Miss Betham-Edwards, who can never set 
aside her anti-Catholic bias, or even from so acute an observer 
as Mr. J. E. C. Bodley. 

It is the more recent of Bazin’s works that display his tal- 
ent in its mature robustness, and it is to them I propose to 
draw attention, omitting for the moment any reference to early 
novels, such as Une Tiache d’Encre and Madame Corentine, in 
which the author’s stronger characteristics are scarcely devel- 
oped, or even to the later Les Oder/é, written with the special 
purpose of illustrating the gradual Germanization of Alsace and 
Lorraine. So too I propose to say nothing here of sundry at- 
tractive volumes of travel in Italy, Sicily, and Spain, the out- 
come of the professor’s vacation wanderings, as being beyond 
the special scope of this article. Those who are drawn to 
Bazin’s works, not only by a love of romance but by a desire 
to penetrate below the surface of French provincial life, will 
best attain their object by reading La Terre gui Meurt and 
Donatienne, dealing with the life of the poor in rural districts, 
and De Toute Son Ame and L’Isolée, with the ideals and sor- 
rows of city work-girls. 

La Terre qui Meurt is an attempt to vonear that passion for 
the soil which has lain at the root of French agricultural pros- 
perity in the past. The district described with geographical ac- 
curacy is the Marais Vendéen, the fen-land of La Vendée, the 
wide marshy tract, intersected by canals, that lies along the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, and is inhabited by stalwart peas- 
ants of simple, laborious habits and extraordinary pride of race. 
Various circumstances, however—foreign competition, the ravages 
of the phylloxera in the vineyards, and increased facilities of 
communication bringing the young people into contact with the 
outside world—have all tended to modify the conditions of this 
primitive life; and the problem presents itself, can the soil of 
France continue to nourish its cultivators as of old? Toussaint 
Lumineau is the type of the patriarchal farmer, who, clinging 
with a grim pertinacity to the land that his family has ploughed 
for generations, and venerating with feudal devotion M. le Mar- 
quis at the Chateau, sees with anguish his children drawn away 
into the vortex of city life, and learns with incredulous horror 
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that the absentee landlord has resolved on selling the estate. 
No one is more fitted than Bazin to do justice to this theme of 
simple tragedy, to the pathos of old Lumineau’s sorrows and 
the futility of his struggles against the tendencies of the day. 
So, too, no one conveys better than he both the laboriousness 
of agricultural toil and the joy and hope that spring from the 
mystic sense of working in close union with nature. The book 
is rich in essentially French motives: the rejoicings of the 
family at the return of André from his military service, the de- 
parture of the young conscrits of the year, the patient submis- 
siveness of the lovers beneath paternal displeasure, the patriar- 
chal marriage customs. For René Bazin has too much faith in 
the fundamental qualities of his countrymen to present a pic- 
ture of unrelieved gloom, and the pervasive melancholy of his 
tale is illumined by the charming idyl of the love of Lumineau’s 
younger daughter for her father’s farm-hand, Jean Nesmy. 
Rousille, strong, loving, immovable in her fidelity to her fiancé, 
and yet childlike in her absolute innocence, is a very winning 
presentment of the peasant maiden. Her sweetheart, Nesmy, 
has no money, and comes from the Bocage, and old Lumineau’s 
pride revolts against any one save a native maraicher marrying 
his daughter. Yet, in the end, when Mathurin is dead and 
André has sailed for South America, and Eléonore and Fran- 
¢ois have settled at Nantes, the lonely old man comes to see 
that Rousille and Jean Nesmy are the gifts whom God has sent 
to be the comfort of his declining years. Thus, in spite of 
many trials, a prosperous future to the homestead is foresha- 
dowed through the solid virtues of the young couple, and 
Bazin brings his very powerful study to a close on a note of 
optimism. 

A far sadder aspect of peasant life is shown in Donatienne 
(1903), the only novel, save ZL’/sol/ée, in which the tragedy of 
circumstance is allowed to prevail over the author’s idealism. 
It is a tale of abject poverty and suffering, but the suffering is 
less the outcome of the poverty than of social conditions, which 
cry out all the more urgently for reform because by many ex- 
cellent Christians they are accepted with complacency. The first 
and most widespread evil is the custom of taking the young 
mothers of the working-classes away from their own home-duties 
in order that they may nurse the babies of the rich. The 
second—a specifically Parisian evil—consists in the shocking 
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promiscuity of that “ sixth-floor’’ to which the rich tenants of 
Paris flats relegate their servants, both male and female, with- 
out any attempt at supervision—a condition of things, it is satis- 
‘factory to know, which is to-day being zealously combatted by 
Catholic philanthropists. Donatienne, who gives her name to 
the story, falls a victim to both these social evils. Tempted by 
high wages, she leaves husband and children in their Breton 
home to take service in Paris, and with disastrous results. It 
is typical of Bazin’s methods that his novel is concerned far 
less with Donatienne’s adventures in the capital than with the 
unhappy fate of her neglected children and deserted husband, 
driven from their homestead by want, and compelled to tramp 
across France in search of work. Even though, in the end, 
Donatienne’s heart responds to the cry of her children, and little 
Noémi’s unwavering faith in her absent mother lends a touch of 
romance to the piteous story, the family happiness has been 
_wrecked beyond repair, and nothing save misery would seem to 
lie before them.in the concluding pages. Yet throughout it is 
not on the weak, ignorant peasant woman, but on society at 
large, that the responsibility for the human suffering is shown 
to lie, and the novel might almost be classed as a romana thése, 
were it not that Bazin is too refined an artist unduly to em- 
phasize his moral. 

The reason, possibly, why Donatienne is a less attractive, 
though, in my opinion, not a less skillfully constructed, story 
than some others, is that it does not contain any carefully-studied 
feminine personality. Undoubtedly René Bazin’s most charac- 
teristic quality is his gift for delineating girl nature. It is a 
rare gift among French novelists, and I know of no other con- 
temporary writer who has evoked so charming a series of girl 
heroines, each one far indeed removed from the conventional 
ingénue of French fiction. The two novels of city life now to 
be considered, the one written ten years ago, the other pub- 
lished the year before last, and, in a certain sense, complement- 
ing its predecessor, have this in common, that both are empha- 
tically studies in girlhood. De Toute Son Ame reveals very 
subtly and delicately how a work-girl may be lead to dedicate 
herself to her poorer sisters through the religious life. L’/solée 
shows how a girl may be flung back upon the world she has 
voluntarily renounced by the Government of the day, and the 
evil that ensues. Both books are permeated with a Catholic 
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atmosphere, and the religious sympathies of the author, which, 
in some of his novels, are kept somewhat in abeyance, are in 
these allowed free play. Both, though full of incident, possess 
the merit of revealing what is permanent and normal in the 
French character, rather than what is accidental and sensational, 
and so are deserving of a more detailed analysis than his other 
‘books. 

De Toute Son Ame relates the history of a little milliner of 
Nantes, and I .remember no more captivating presentment of 
the French working-girl type than Henriette Madiot. She pos- 
sesses as her birthright a refinement and an artistic sense to 
which her Anglo-Saxon sister can rarely lay claim; enthusiastic 
over her work and irreproachable i. conduct, she is at the same 
time gay, pretty, and elegantly dressed, the only abnormal thing 
about her being her sensitive appreciation of personal finery, 
which, partly born within her, has been cultivated and de- 
veloped by years of training under the most fashionable mil- 
liner in the town, of whose workrooms a vivid, lifelike picture 
is presented. It is in the contrast between the long hours and 
limited pay on the one hand, and the perpetual /fré/ement with 
the luxury of the rich on the other, in the development, so 
essential to success in her craft, of all those gifts of refinement 
and taste which are likely to unfit her for her daily life of toil 
and poverty, and for her normal future as wife and mother, 
that Bazin sees the pathos and danger and psychological in- 
terest of the life of the French work-girl. Henriette has been 
loved from childhood by a stalwart young Loire fisherman, but 
is it likely that the “first hand” of Madame Clémence, earn- 
ing her hundred francs a month, whose creations are coveted 
by all the fashionable women of Nantes, will consent to settle 
down to domestic drudgery in a fisherman’s hut? Henriette 
hesitates, partly from doubt as to her own feelings, proud as 
she is of /e grand Etienne, and partly from affection for the old 
uncle whose home she shares; and while she waits and hesitates 
there grows up in her heart a craving for a wider family than 
that given to married life, a closer service of the poor than is 
feasible for the mothers of children. She had passed unharmed 
through the temptations of an industrial city, but knowledge of 
its evils had come to her early, through the unhappy experi- 
ences of some of her companions, and in her short hours of 
leisure she had befriended many a sick child and stranded work- 
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girl; so that, when the moment of ultimate resolve comes, she 
feels impelled to consecrate herself wholly to mes pauvres, and 
to serve them for life as a Sister of Charity. 

Writing some years ago (Contemporary Review, February, 
1901), Mr. Edmund Gosse compared De Toute Son Ame with 
Mrs, Gaskell’s early Victorian tale of factory life, Mary Barton. 
Allowing for differences of race and religion, the comparison is 
not without truth, for Bazin gives us a wider view of indus- 
trial conditions than is contained in Henriette Madiot’s home 
circle. At its worst the life of the city is represented by the 
successful manufacturer, M. Lemarié, from whose relations with 
his work-people all social human intercourse has been eliminated. 
M. Lemarié pays a day’s wage for a day’s work and no more; 
the sick are thrown aside, the aged are dismissed without a pen- 
sion, and labor saving machinery is introduced without any ef- 
fort being made to find employment for the displaced hands. 
The result is seen in unmerited suffering and class hatred, and 
all those social conditions that drive the,workers into Socialism, 
which employers like Leon Harmel have done so much to com- 
bat by their Christian, democratic teaching and high ethical 
standard. In sharp contrast with Henriette, whose whole life is 
inspired by the spirit of Christian charity, is her brother An- 
toine, an example of superficial intelligence and weak moral 
character, perverted by false economic theories. The moral is 
never made insistent, but the reader understands that Christian 
faith alone can sanctify both the home and the factory, and 
can save France from industrial warfare. And the book, hav- 
ing been written ten years ago, ends on a note of hopefulness. 

It is far otherwise with L’/so/ée. This poignant story was 
written some two years since, in the full tide of the indignation 
aroused by M. Combes’ treatment of the religious orders, and 
its pages are permeated with the sadness that must fill the heart 
of every patriotic Catholic at the course of current events. The 
book contains no arguments, no protestations—it merely records 
in simple, direct language the fate of a little community of 
teaching nuns dispersed by administrative decree. There is 
nothing uncommon either about the sisters or their circum- 
stances—once again it is the normal rather than the accidental 
that attracts Bazin—and, as we read, we know that a similar 
fate must have befallen hundreds of obscure communities, who 
found themselves cut off suddenly from the school or institution 
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on which their activities were centred, deprived of the happi- 
ness of a life dedicated to God’s service, and flung back upon 
a world that in many instances had neither work nor a home 
to offer them. Bazin has wished to show that if the religi- 
ous life confers distinction and beauty on good or even medi- 
ocre natures, it is almost a necessity of self-preservation for 
certain highly strung temperaments, and to deprive them of the 
congenial atmosphere in which alone they can blossom and 
bear fruit is to condemn them to sterility, if not to self-destruc- 
tion. With a few skillful touches, the individuality of each of 
the five sisters composing the little community of St. Hilde- 
garde is clearly defined, and the reality of her vocation made 
plain. Quite admirable is the portrait of the Superior, Sceur 
Justine, her. courage, her solid sense, her warm, maternal affec- 
tion for those committed to her care, and not less so that of 
the little lay sister, Soeur Léonide, toothless and tireless, a peas- 
ant girl taken from the fields and the vineyards. But from the 
first page it is clear that the heroine of the story is the young- 
est and best beloved of the community, Sceur Pascale, the most 
pathetic and piteous study of girlhood that the author has so 
far achieved. 7 
Pascale Mouvand might have been a younger and trailer 
sister of Henriette Madiot, both alike work-girls of unusual re- 
finement, with an instinctive recoil from the ordinary human 
joys of marriage and domesticity. But, whereas the reader only 
follows Henriette to the threshold of the cloister, Pascale is in- 
troduced radiant and placid in her blue serge habit in the 
midst of her community on the eve of the news of its dis- 
persal. It is only in a long retrospect that we see her, a slim, 
delicate, golden-haired «girl keeping house for her father, one 
of the most competent silk-weavers in all Lyons. Old Adolphe 
Mouvand is a type of admirable craftsman and solid, faithful 
Christian, who, one fears, must be growing rare in industrial 
France. Faced with the sacrifice of the daughter on whom all 
his affections are centred, he relinquishes her without a murmur, 
believing it to be the will of God, and brings her himself to 
the convent door. Very skillful and delicate is the psychology 
which reveals the gentle, scrupulous, yet unstable nature of the 
motherless girl drawn to the religious life, not by any mystical 
emotion, but by a common-sense conviction that to be good 
herself she must live with good people, and by an instinctive 
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dread that, left to her own devices, the worst might befall 
her. 

‘*She had said to herself one day: ‘Maybe in. the world I 
shall be lost more quickly than other people. I need a shelter.’ 

It had seemed to her that her frailty was changed into 
strength when she was under orders, that tor a long while, pos- 
sibly forever, she would need a firm, enlightened, and loving 
direction.” 

“When, five years later, the blow falls and the sisters of 
the Lyons convent learn that their mother-house can do noth- 
ing for them, and that they must accept laicization, Sceur Jus- 
tine’s most ardent prayers are for her little Pascale. Poverty 
and loneliness await them all, but the mother’s heart divines 
that Sceur Pascale’s future is fraught with far more tragic pos- 
sibilities. Her father is dead, she has no home, no money, no 
métier, no knowledge of the world, nothing but a child-like 
prettiness and short golden hair. She takes refuge with the 
only relations remaining to her, a widowed cousin and her son 
at Nimes, to whom she had once paid a pleasant visit with her 
father. Pascale’s lamentable fate, between the despicable Veuve 
Prayou and her still viler son, cannot be related here. It is 
so piteous a record of vice and treachery, deliberately effecting 
the ruin of a frail human life, that, told with less restraint and 
less admirable judgment than René Bazin has displayed, it 
would be almost unreadable. He tells it as it were from his 
heart, with a passionate sense of pity that such soul-tragedies 
should be possible. For, just because Pascale had aspired 
higher and had tasted of spiritual joys, her fall is the more ir- 
reparable and her own sense of degradation more intense. Not 
all the efforts of Sceur Justine can avai] to rescue her from the 
toils that have been woven round her, and death alone releases 
her from a misery beyond her powers of endurance when once 
conscience had re-asserted itself. The second half of the book 
is undoubtedly the strongest thing that Bazin has written, and 
the impression is heightened by the vivid sketches of popular 
life in hot, dusty Nimes woven into the narrative. 

Such is Bazin’s latest novel, which has carried his reputa- 
tion far beyond the frontiers of his native land, and has done 
much to awaken dormant sympathies, and to dissipate the mis- 
apprehensions concerning the treatment of the religious orders 
in France which are to be met with even among Catholics. 
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L'TIsolée is, however, a novel of the moment, mainly inspired by 
the stress of public events, and, remarkable as its immediate 
effect has been, it may possibly, from those very circumstances, 
fail to secure that more permanent popularity which we may 
hope to see bestowed upon some of its predecessors. The 
French nation has no cause to be other than gratified at the 
long series of pen portraits of itself that this gifted son has 
given to the world,-and, it may be presumed, will not soon 
weary of their perusal. It is rare, indeed, to find an outlook 
on life so sane and sober in a writer of such charm of style 
and such unerring artistic taste, but that Bazin, being an avowed 
Catholic, should nevertheless be as appreciated in France as 
he is to-day, is at least a hopeful sign. Latterly he has al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into an exposition of his views on 
many topics of the moment—in a volume of essays entitled 
Questions Littéraires et Sociales (1906). For my part, it is his 
practice rather than his theories that captivate me, and I look 
forward to more girl heroines to rank with Rousille and Hen- 
riette Madiot and Simone L’Héréec, and more candid, pene- 
trating studies of the popular life of the French people, if only 
to enable us to remember that Paris is not France, and Paris 
society in no way representative of the nation at large. 














THE FLYING WHEEL. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN... 


When I was young the days were long, 
Oh, long the days when I was young: 
So long trom morn to evenfall 

As they would never end at all. 


Now I grow old Time flies, alas! 

I watch the years and seasons pass. 
Time turns him with his fingers thin 
A wheel that whirls while it doth spin. 


There is no time to take one’s ease, 
For to sit still and be at peace: 

So fast the wheel of Time turns round, 
The silence hath no other sound. 


And that which is to be is over, 

Over good times of love and lover: 
And one was young but now grown old 
Shrinks from the darkness and the cold. 


And one scarce dreams that youth is o’er 
Ere age is knocking at the door. 

Oh, whirling wheel of Time be still, 

Let me be quiet if you will! 


Yet still it turns so giddily, 

So fast the years and seasons fly, 
Dazed with the noise and speed I run 
And stay me on the Changeless One. 
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I stay myself on him who stays 

Ever the same through nights and days: 
The One Unchangeable for aye, ; 
That was and will be: the one Stay, 


O’er whom Eternity will pass ; 
But, as an image in a glass 
To whom a million years are nought, 





I stay myself on a great thought. 


I stay myself on the great Quiet 
After the noises and the riot. 

As in a garnished chamber sit 
Far from the tumult of the street. 


Oh, wheel of Time turn round apace! 
But I have found a resting-place. 
You will not trouble me again 

In the great peace where I attain. 




















THE OLD ROMAN CHANT. 


BY ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 


MiaAOPE PIUS X., in his “ Motu Proprio” of the 22d 
‘wa of November, 1903, speaks of the Plain-Song as 
“the chant proper to: the Roman Church, the only 
chant she has inherited from the ancient fathers, 
Wiaam which she has jealously guarded for centuries in 
har liturgical codices, which she directly proposes to the faith- 
ful as her own, which she prescribes exclusively for some parts 
of her liturgy, and which the most recent studies have so happily 
restored to its integrity and purity.” And on the 25th of April, 
1904, the Pontiff writes: ‘‘ The melodies of the Church known 
as Gregorian, shall be restored in their integrity and purity ac- 
cording to the most ancient codices; but, at the same time, 
special account will be taken also of legitimate tradition as con- 
tained in the codices of the different centuries and of the prac- 
tical use of the modern liturgy.” 

It is well known that the Benedictine monks of the French 
Congregation of Solesmes have been untiring workers for the 
restoration of the Plain-Song. It is not necessary for me to 
describe their patient research and careful study. These are 
well known. Dom Pothier was the founder of the school; 
and others are enjoying the benefits of his labors. This is 
as it should be; for all real students work for the sake of 
Truth and its development. Practically, the Vatican edition of 
Plain-Song is confided to Dom Pothier, aided by others of his 
congregations. It. may not be, therefore, without interest to 
inquire what is their aim and what is their principle. 

The aim is certainly, as the Pope says, “to restore the Ro- 
man Chant to its integrity and purity”; and this they have 
succeeded in doing in a great measure, if we accept the truth 
of their guiding principle, which is that given in these words 
by the illustrious Dom Gueranger, the founder of the Solesmes 
Congregation: ‘“ Lorsgue des manuscrits différents d’epoque et de 
‘pays s'accordent sur une version, on peut affirmer qu'on a retrouvé 
la phrase Gregorienne.” 
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Now I hold that the principle is fallacious, for when brought 
to the test of historical facts its vice is made manifest. Such 
reasoning does not commend itself to students of liturgy, say, 
as regards the real Gregorian Mass Book. Then, why should 
it hold good as regards the Plain-Song? I hold that the Chant, 
restored according to this principle, is not the old Roman Chant 
at all, but a Gallican version. If we want to get that which 
St. Gregory reformed, we must look elsewhere than to a model 
of the tenth or eleventh century. 

There are few who know anything about this period—one 
of the most critical of liturgical history; and Dom Gueranger, 
with all his great gifts, did not possess such a knowledge.. In- 
deed, I may say, the study had not begun in his time; at any 
rate, it has gone beyond the limits of his horizon. Some few stu- 
dents now know that there was a critical period of change and 
revision which influenced every side of life; and they also know 
that the movement fell under the irresistible law of reaction. 
Now, when we get a variety of MSS., the earliest dating from 
about the beginning of the eleventh century and hailing from 
localities all under a certain non-Roman influence, we are hardly 
in a position safely to declare confidently that the Gregorian 
phrase is refound—z. ¢., the true form of Roman Chant com- 
piled and re-edited (centonized) by the great Benedictine Pope, 
St. Gregory I. Let us look at dates. St. Gregory died in 604. 
The MS. appealed to as the genuine Chant (MS. 339 in the 
library of St. Gall) dates, most probably, from the beginning of 
the eleventh century or the end of the tenth. The Solesmes 
editors place it between 986 and 1017. Hence we have to ac- 
count for a gap from the beginning of the seventh to the be- 
ginning of the eleventh centuries—say, in other words, for a 
gap of about four hundred years more or less. If we credit 
the story told, in the eleventh century, by Ekkeard, about the 
sojourning of Romanus at St. Gall in the ninth century, we 
have still a gap of over two hundred years of a critical period 
in the history of the Plain-Song. Think for a moment. Some 
folk juggle with centuries as though they were decades. We 
are dealing with a period which represents a time as distant 
from the day of St. Gregory as the reign of Pope Julius II. 
from that of Pius X. What vast changes arise in such times 
even on more vital subjects than Plain-Song! Again, when we 
consider the history of St. Gall and its Gallicizing instinct, 
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backed as it was by a powerful Celtic influence, we are forced 
to pause before we accept as pure Roman a MS, which hails 
from such a locality. 

Then, the complexity of this particular Chant, its wealth of 
detail. and the exuberance of ornament, make us hesitate before 
accepting a MS. of the eleventh century as a true copy of an 
original 400 years older. For surely the process of nature 
towards that decadence which is the necessary goal of all cre- 
ated things, is from the simple to the complex, from the nec- 
essary and unadorned to the ornamental. We must also bear 
in mind that St. Gregory did not compose the music; he com- 
piled and corrected existing melodies. This action of the great 
Pope is in itself a proof ot the ease with which the Plain-Song 
can be corrupted. If it became corrupted before, why should 
it escape the same fate after, the death of a pope whose reforms . 
were misliked at Rome. From what we know of the severity, 
simplicity, austereness, and directness of the old Roman spirit, 
it seems to me that the Solesmes version of the Chant is actu- 
ally out of keeping with the whole tone of the age and place 
where it is supposed ta have originated. 

Moreever, even a cursory examination shows us that the St. 
Gall MS. contains many things which find no place in what we 
may safely recognize as the pure Missale Gregorianum. Take 
one part only, the Masses for the Sundays after Pentecost. Did 
St. Gregory know anything about these or about many feasts 
in the Proprium Sanctorum or the Commune Sanctorum? If 
the Sundays after Pentecost are a Gallican invention, then the 
music of half of the year, as we now have it in the Proprium 
de Tempore, has nothing to do with St. Gregory; and yet we 
must recognize its kinship with the music for the period from 
Advent to Pentecost. ‘ 

The inference, therefore, is that the music given to us in the 
Solesmes edition has nothing to do with St. Gregory and does 
not represent the old Roman Chant. If I am referred to what 
is called the Gregorian Antiphonary, I may reply, with Mgr. 
Duchesnes, that this is “a book which is far from being homo- 
geneous and free from Gallican influences.” In fact, the term 
Gregorian is one to conjure with; and the saint has been made 
responsible for much which is not his at all. There are, there- 
fore, grounds, from internal as well as external evidence, from 
reasons a priori et a posteriori, for concluding that a MS. which 
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contains what the Gregorian Missal did not contain (I do not 
mean a few instances only), cannot claim to be more than based, 
perhaps, in parts on the original. And the more we find that 
it departs in spirit from the original type, the less confidence 
can we have in its claim of purity and exactness. 

Before, then, we can accept Dom Gueranger’s principle, and 
this is one set forth and accepted by Dom Pothier, we want 
evidence that the lapse of over two hundred years, in a local- 
ity under non-Roman influence, is no difficulty in supposing 
that the Roman Chant, sent by Pope Paul to Pepin about 760, 
and again by Hadrian to Charlemagne about 784-791, had been 
preserved pure and undefiled. I might put the problem back 
further and ask: How far can we say that the Hadrian Sacra- 
mentary, of 784-791, really represented the pure and undefiled 
edition of St. Gregory, and not rather a version based, indeed, 
on the Gregorian, but with the additions and changes which 
would be in accord with a known trend of events? I am per- 
fectly aware that what was said to be the exemplar antiphonary 
was kept at Rome; but this is an argument which must not 
be pushed beyond its legitimate force. It need not detain us . 
here. I put these points forward to show how very complex the 
question really is, and how rash it is to claim for the Solesmes 
edition anything more than it represents itself to be, viz., the 
purest form (though even this seems open to doubt) we have of 
the Chant as it existed at the beginning of the eleventh century in 
the Monastery of St. Gall, four hundred years after St. Gregory’s 
revision and two hundred years after the date of Romanus. This 
very period was a critical one, as I have said, in the history 
of music which was marked by discoveries of far-reaching im- 
port. 

We know that the Gallican Chant was in full use when 
Hadrian sent his books tc Charlemagre and when the latter 
sent singers to Rome to learn the true method of singing. If 
the influence of the great Emperor was put forth on the side 
of Romanizing the Gallican Church, the intestine struggles that 
went on after his death and the dismemberment of his empire 
led to a marked and natural reaction from his policy. The old 
reasserted itself. Moreover, Charles’ action itself was that of 
blending and adding. He did not simply adopt the Roman 
Mass Book and enforce this one and none other. Eventually 
Rome, ever receptive, adopted as her own the compilations of 
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the Emperor and the English Alcuin and made way in her own 
rites for many Gallican innovations. 

These are my reasons for holding that Dom Gueranger’s 
principle is fallacious and that labors conducted on this princi- 
ple do not lead us to the right end. If, then, Solesmes has 
failed us, in what direction shall we look? Before giving a 
direct answer, let me invite attention to the great place that 
the true Roman Song, as revised by St. Gregory, has in the 
history of England. I will indicate some passages given by 
Venerable Bede [d. 735] in his Lcclesiastical History; and by 
these it will be clear that the Roman Chant was one of the 
most precious traditions brought to England direct from the 
great Benedictine Pope. 

1. Although the Pope replied to St. Augustine that if the 
Archbishop had found anything either in the Roman or the 
Gallican or any other church which might be pious, religious, 
and righteous, he was, although bred in the Roman Church, 
to make choice of the same and teach it te the church of the 
English, “For,” adds the wise Pontiff, ‘things are not to be 
loved for the sake of places, but places for the sake of things”’; 
yet St. Augustine did not introduce the Gallican Chant into 
England. He brought the Roman Song. 

2. When St. Paulinus [d. 644] returned to Kent, after Edwin 
was slain, he left at York James the Deacon, who “ was extra- 
ordinarily skillful in singing; and when the province was after- 
wards restored to peace and the number of the faithful increased 
he began to teach many of the church to sing according to the 
custom of the Romans cr of the men of Canterbury.” 

3. When Theodore [d. 690] came from Rome: “from that 
time they began in all the churches of the English to learn 
Sacred Music, which till then had been known only in Kent. 
And excepting James, above mentioned, the first singing-master 
in the churches of the Northumbrian was Eddi, surnamed 
Stephen, invited from Kent by the Most Reverend Wilfrid.” 

4. St. Wilfrid [d. 709], ordained as bishop of Rochester 
Putta, who “was very skillful in the Roman style of church 
music, which he had learnt from the disciples of the holy Pope 
Gregory.” 

5. At the synod of Heathfield there was present John, arch- 
chanter of St. Peter’s and abbot of the Monastery of St. Martin 


at Rome, who came to England by order of Pope Agatho [d. 
VOL, LXXxV.—16 
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682]. St. Benedict Biscop brought him, ‘‘ that he might teach 
in his monastery the method of singing throughout the year as 
it was practised at St. Peter’s at Rome.” John not only taught 
the monks of Wearmouth, but such as had skill in singing and 
had come from almost all the monasteries of the same province 
to hear him. He was invited to teach in other places. : 

6. Acca, who succeeded St. Wilfrid, “invited to him a cele- 
brated singer called Maban, who had been taught to sing by 
the successors of the disciples of the blessed Gregory in Kent.” 
During his twelve years’ stay at Hexham, Maban restored to 
their former state the Chants “ which were corrupted either by. 
want of use or through neglect.” 

From these extracts it is clear that the old Roman Chant 
obtained at Canterbury and was jealously guarded there, and 
that the custom of the men of Canterbury was looked upon 
by the rest of England as being that of Rome; in other words, 
no more or no less than St. Gregory’s own chant. Was it, 
then, any wonder that when the Norman came, the vanquished 
struggled against the novelties introduced by. the conquerors, 
and made every effort to keep what had come to them from 
Rome itself? Down West at Glastonbury,.once the home of 
St. Dunstan (and this throws a new light on 'the saint: Quz 
capit capiat), a weird scene was enacted. Thurstan, a Norman 
abbot, had been thrust upon that house. He despised all Eng- 


. lishry. “ This shameless abbot, attempting to compel the monks 


of Glastonbury to give up the Chant which had been intro- 
duced into England by the disciples of the blessed Pope Greg- 
ory and to adopt the Chant of the Flemings or Normans, which 
they had never learned or heard before, a violent tumult arose 
which ended in a disgrace to the Holy Order.”’ So says Vita- 
lis; and Florence of Worcester adds that the new chant, which 
Thurstan wished to introduce, was that of William of Fecamp. 
How the matter sped when the ruthless abbot brought in armed 
men to force his monks is thus told in the chronicles: 

“‘Then were the monks sore afeard of them and wist not 


' what to do and fled hither and thither. And some went into 


the church and locked the door after them; and they (the. sol- 
diers) went after them into the minster and would drag them 
out for that they durst not go out. And a rueful thing there 
happened that day; for the Frenchmen brake into the choir 
and shot towards the altar where the monks were; and some 
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of the knights went up to the up-floor and shot downwards 
with arrows towards the Halidom, so that on the Rood that 
stood above the altar stuck on many arrows. And the wretched 
monks lay about the altar and some crept under it and cried 
with yearning to God, craving his mildness, for that they could 
get no mildness from men. What may we say but that they 
shot sorely and that others brake down the doors there and 
went in and slew some of the monks to death and many 
wounded therein, so that the blood came from the altar upon 
the gress (step) and from the gress upon the floor. Three were 
slain to death and eighteen were wounded.” 

This was the pitiful result of trying to force another form 
of the Chant in place of the Roman Song introduced with 
Christianity into England. The Conquerors were inexorable; 
and in music and church matters generally, as well as in civil 
things, England became Normanized and the French ruled. 
Our old Sarum use and music, dear to ‘us as it is by its asso- 
ciations with five hundred years of religious history, is not 
- Roman but Norman, and influenced by the Gallican ideas which 
had more fully reasserted themselves after the death of Charle- 
magne. 

If, then, Solesmes fail us, in what direction should we search 
for what remains of the old Roman Song? Putting aside such 
remnants as are to be found in the Missal to-day and in the 
Ambrosian rite (where also we must not forget that time and 
change have left their mark), I am convinced that in such pieces 
as we have’ of the old Anglo-Saxon Plain-Chant we shall find 
sufficient of what remains of the old Roman Song to give us a 
true idea of its spirit. This, I thinky is a field that has never 
been worked at by students. 

There are in our public and private collections Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. still glorious with their superb decoration and telling the 
tale of that wonderful outburst of artistic life which marked 
the period of St. Dunstan. One of these, a priceless Psalter, 
which evidently belonged to Canterbury and was taken posses- - 
sion of by Cranmer, whose signature it bears, has been lately 
discovered; and I have had the opportunity of seeing it. 
Joined to the Psalter is a Hymnary which is marked with the 
neumes. One of these melodies has been deciphered and re- 
veals a composition, simple, well accentuated, and hitherto un- 
known. I must not dwell on this; nor is there any necessity, 
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as competent scholars are now at work on the MS. and we can 
wait with every confidence for their verdict. But I saw suffi- 
cient to confirm me in a conviction which, for some years, has 
been forming itself in my mind, vzz., that Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
will give us the real clue to the nature of the old Roman Song 
of St. Gregory. I think it highly probable that the same fate 
that befell many classical works has overtaken most of these 
MSS. The old Anglo-Saxon books went out of fashion after 
the Conquest which introduced and forced ‘‘the Chant of the 
Flemings and Normans,” with much else, upon an unwilling 
people. Here and there copies were kept in cathedral and 
monastic libraries as historical monuments; but I think the 
disused books were, in many cases, scraped and cleaned up so 
as to use the parchment again for other works that the Scrip- 
torium had in hand. If this be so, the search should be di- 
rected to the discovery of palimpsests. Chemistry has made 
easy the revealing of the ancient writing that was rubbed off 
to create a clean surface; and priceless treasures of literature 
have been recovered in this way. Other remains of the old 
Anglo-Saxon Chant may be discovered in the bindings of later 
works; for in many cases sheets or parts of sheets of disused . 
MSS. are found so employed; and some of these contain musi- 
cal notations which will add to our store of knowledge. 

I do not think, unless great luck befalls students, that, as I 
have already said, we shall be able entirely to reconstruct the 
old Roman Song; but enough is being found to show that, 
whatever may be the value of the Solesmes Chant, it is not a 
restoration, entire and pure, of the Gregorian music. Its very 
spirit is different. Compare it with the grave, sober chant of 
the Preface (the Ferial form, I think, is the more ancient) or 
the Pater Noster. Here we have sweetness of melody joined to 
a wonderful simplicity. It is almost one note for one syllable; 
and if there is sometimes more than one note to a syllable, it 
is only for the smoothness of the progression. And one im- 
portant point. The words reign supreme; they are never lost 
in a whirl of intricate musical phrases, some of great beauty 
indeed, but destroying the word and causing the hearer to lose 
the sense in a maze of sound. The principle stag as you would 
speak is impossible when you find forty or fifty notes on some 
one syllable of a word. 

I look upon most of the eleventh century chant, where it is 
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not an original composition, as a variation of a simpler melody. 
Musicians know how easily a simple phrase can be added 
to by well-known devices, until it differs from its original 
simplicity — say, as does a hat when it leaves the milliner’s 
hands. Once a simple straw hat; now it is a confection! The 
trimmings make all the difference. The Solesmes version is, I 
hold, a trimmed one; an over-trimmed confection, which is far 
removed from simplicity. I might add that another MS. of 
St. Gall (No. 359), which Pére Lambillotte, S.J., considered to 
be an authentic copy of the antiphonary of St. Peter’s, contains 
only the Graduals and Alleluiatic verses; in other words, sim- 
ply the show pieces which gave the singers opportunities for 
exhibiting their powers of execution and endurance. Once the 
principle of the old Roman Song is made clear, it should not 
be a task beyond our powers to disentangle the fundamental 
melody from the overgrowth which at present chokes it; and 
thus do again what St. Gregory did twelve hundred years ago. 

In the “Motu Proprio” Pius X. denies the active partici- 
pation of the faithful in the sacred mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayers of the church. I do not think that there 
is any evidence that at Rome the faithful ever indulged in 
congregational singing during the Liturgy. But if the true 
spirit of the Roman Church be that of simplicity and sober- 
ness, it has also another characteristic, vzz., that. of practicality. 
If the Holy Father wishes the people to join in the Plain-Song, 
the music set before them must be such as they can sing. 
Putting aside the variable parts of the Mass, such as the In- 
troits, etc., and taking only the invariable portions, is it pos- 
sible to get the people to join in elaborate XAyrzes, for in- 
stance? Take the Kyrie No. IL, of the Vatican Edition. Not 
only is the music difficult, the intervals hard, but the method 
advocated by the Solesmists (which robs the Chant of all viril- 
ity) is so highly artificial, that it would be impossible to get an 
ordinary congregation to sing it as it is said it ought to be 
sung. No; practicality demands an altogether simpler form of 
music; and this will be found in the old Roman Song, not in 
. eleventh century perversions. 

I am quite sure that what I have written will cause many 
hard sayings. Long use has somewhat inured me. It was Galen, 
I think, who said: ‘‘ Much music marreth men’s manners”; and 
Shakespeare wrote more than he meant in the line: 
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The Plain-Song is most just : for humours do abound. 


That’s just where it iss Humors do abound. The Solesmes re- 
vival is a humor; a fad, a fashion; but it is not final. It will 
pass like many another; and better things await us. Meanwhile, 
let me make myself clear. I make these remarks about the 
Solesmes version in no carping spirit, and without the slightest 
desire to disparage the labors of the Benedictines. I most will- 
ingly admit and admire the learning and scholarship displayed 
by the French monks. We owe them a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the example of patient research which shows that the 
old tradition of the grand Maurist school is not forgotten. 
While thinking that Dom Gueranger’s principle, upon which 
they have been working, is fallacious, I acknowledge that they 
have rescued from oblivion much that is of the greatest value. 
They know the limits of their work and they would be the last 
to claim more than the facts warrant. It is the humor of their 
friends that abounds. The purpose of this article is rather to 
stimulate students to work in fresh woods and pastures new, 
where faithful labors for the Church will be rewarded with 
more important results. 
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In imitation of the old Irish writ- 

IRISH HISTORY. ers, Dr. Joyce prefixed to his re- 
markable Social History of Ireland 

a statement of “Place, Time, and Cause,” setting forth as 
“cause,” that it was written to give glory to God, honor to 
Ireland, and knowledge to those who desire to learn all about 
the old Irish people. In what measure it attained the first ob- 
ject we have not the duty of determining. It certainly does, 
obviously, attain its second purpose, by the wonderful mass of 
evidence it has brought forward to show that the ancient Irish 
were as well advanced in civilization, as orderly and as regu- 
lar, as the contemporaneous peoples of other countries, and that 
they were in possession of a highly organized social system 
that must have been the slow growth of many centuries. Dr. 
Joyce’s great work was, necessarily, too costly to meet with ex- 
tensive popular sale, and to be within: the reach of the thou- 
sands “who desire to learn all about the Irish people.” He 
has, however, as far as possible, met this drawback by publish- 
ing the present compendium,* which contains all the facts and 
information concerning the people that are to be found in the 
larger work. Only quotations, bases of deductions, and refer- 
ence to authorities, have been omitted, in order to bring the 
book within much smaller compass. It does not deal with leg- 
endary or pre-historic times; but with those only of which 
there remains authentic record. Every scrap of evidence, writ- 
ten and monumental, Dr. Joyce has thoroughly sifted, with the 
result that we can form a very accurare idea, not only of the 
political and public life, but also of the domestic life, even in 
detail, of the ancient Irish. The first part of the work deals 
with government, military system, and laws; the second with 
religion, learning, and art; the third with social and domestic 
life. Under the latter head we have a large quantity of inter- 
esting information on -such subjects as food, fuel, light, public 
hostels, dress, agriculture, industries, weights and measures, 
sports, pastimes, social observances, wills, burials, funerals, and 
‘many others. The general impression conveyed by all the tes- 
timony is that the Irish were a highly intellectual people, far 


*A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland, By P. W. Joyce, M.A., M.R.1A., etc. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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removed from the barbarism which some writers have attributed 
to them, though not quite as superior to all the rest of the 
world as some of their fond and imaginative descendants believe 
them to have been. It need not be said that Dr. Joyce’s work 
has been done with due regard for the methods and responsi- 
bilities of scholarship. 


The new history of Ireland from the pen of Father D’AI- 
ton* will cover the ground from the earliest period down to 
the present day. Two volumes have appeared; the first of 
which extends down to the end of the reign of Henry VIII., 
the second brings the narrative as far as the establishment of 
legislative independence in 1782. The ample size of these vol- 
umes has allowed Father D’Alton to treat his subject with 
satisfactory fullness. He is simple, clear, and, at times, pictur- 
esque. The.temper of the work is fairly critical, though not 
unfrequently our author does not acquaint his readers with the 
existence of an opinion at variance with the one he favors. 
For example, regarding the birthplace of St. Patrick, he holds 
that the balance of evidence is in favor of Boulogne; and there 
is no reference to Bury’s opinion. We are surprised, too, to find 
neither Bury nor Zimmer in the bibliographical list. Again, 
regarding the authenticity of the Bull ‘‘ Laudabiliter,” one would 
have expected that the able monograph of Thatcher would have 
been at least alluded to. But we must judge Father D’Alton’s 
achievement by the purpose with which he starts out. His aim 
is not, evidently, to contribute anything original in the way of 
research or criticism; but to produce a popular history by a 
judicious selection of the best materials that his predecessors 
have furnished. Consequently, though he is careful to verify 
his sources, he, usually, spares the reader any tedious disquisi- 
tions on their value, and through these two ample volumes he 
proceeds to give a flowing narrative of the political and mili- 
tary events of the country, in a fashion more accurate, per- 
haps, and more impartial than many of those who have done 
the same work before him. But a real history of Ireland since 
the Norman Conquest is still to be written—and who ever would 
undertake it must leave the beaten track to seek for knowledge 
on a vast number of. subjects, concerning the social, religious, 


* History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Rev. E, A. D’Alton,. 
M.R.I.A. In three volumes, Vols. I. and II. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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domestic side of the life of the people, which has been almost 
totally neglected by those who have compiled Irish history of 
the last seven hundred years. Study the vivid picture of an- 
cient Irish life as it is set forth by Dr. Joyce, in all its phases, 
then examine these histories of later days, where we find scarce- 
ly a hint concerning the real life of the people—and the ex- 
tent of the field open for original research becomes apparent. 
It is true that the data may be meagre. But this can hardly 
be an objection in an age that has seen the wonderful results 
which, from still more scanty materials, in the cognate field of 
ancient Celtic, have been attained by German industry and 
scientific study. 


A second series of lectures* on Irish subjects, delivered 
before the Irish Literary Society of London, has just been pub- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. R. Barry O’Brien. They fall 
within the period which extends from the accession of James I. 
to the execution of Charles I. The Rev. S. A. Cox gives an 
account of the Plantation of Ulster, and does not spare either. 
the Planters or the English Executive. Mr. Philip Wilson dis- 
cusses Strafford and the events which led up to the Rebel- 
lion in 1641. Dr. Donelan tells the story of the Confederation 
of Kilkenny, and emphasizes the moral of lost opportunities: 
“There is nothing more sad in all Irish history than to read 
that when Cromwell, with a comparatively small army, had sub- 
jugated Ireland in a few months, 40,000 Irish swordsmen took 
service in foreign countries. They had missed their chance.” 


An enthusiastic believer in the superiority of the Celtic race, 
Mr. Molloy ¢ has assembled all the evidences, legendary, con- 
jectural, and documentary, upon which rests the claim of the 
Celts to have been the original discoverers of America. Of the 
validity of that claim he has not the shadow of a doubt. He 
calls upon his Celtic kinsfolk to remember the glories of their 
race, “‘when our people were the standard-bearers of a civiliza- 
tion that was peculiarly their own’’; to remember “ that this was 
at a period when the present Anglo-Italio-Judaic civilization was 
almost unknown; that, either consciously or unconsciously, we 

* Studies in Irish History, 1603-1649.. Edited by R. Barry O’Brien. Dublin and Belfast: 
Browne & Nolan. . 


t The Irish in America One Thousand Years Before Columbus. By Martin J. Molloy. 
Boston: Angel Guardian Press. 
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have neglected our own ideals, and have been the mainstay of 
these foreign ones, thereby degrading ourselves; and, in.a corre- 
sponding degree, elevating those who, when in position, have 
ruthlessly sacrificed us, and compelled us to carry the cross of 
their civilization instead of our own, producing the conditions 
as they exist to-day—our ignorance of the glory and humanity 


_of our ancestors, while we display an immense knowledge of a 


barbarous European civilization which is, and ever was, an- 
tagonistic to the manners, customs, and welfare of our Celtic 
race!” 

A fairly objective account, from a 

JOHN CALVIN. sympathetic point of view, of the 

By Williston Walker. Geneva reformer’s career* and of 

the part he played in the devel- 

opment of Protestantism. While the biographer acknowledges 

that Calvin’s system, as a whole, has lost its hold, he claims 

that its educative effects may be traced through lands in which 

it has held sway even among those who have widely departed 
from its habits of thought. 


This fine historical volume ft is ap- 

JOUTEL’S JOURNAL OF LA propriately dedicated to the mem- 
SALLE’S VOYAGE. ory of John Gilmary Shea who, 
forty years ago, projected the series 

on the Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, of 
which this is the concluding volume. The first was issued in 
1852. It comprised the narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Mem- 
bré, and A. Douay. The second, which appeared in 1861, is 
made up of the narratives of Cavalier, St. Cosme, Le: Seur, 
Gravier, and Guegnas. Besides the text of Joutel’s Journal, 
the volume contains the Preface of the French bookseller to the 
original edition, the Preface written by “Sieur de Mitchell, 
who methodized this Journal,” and a valuable bibliography of 
the ‘© Discovery of the Mississippi Valley,” by Mr. A. P. C. 
Griffin, at present Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Con- 
gress. The body of the volume is a reprint from the first 
English translation of 1714, of the original French edition of 
1713. This story of the last voyage, which proved fatal to the 


* John Calvin: The Organizer of Reformed Protestantism, 1509-1564. By Williston 
Walker. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

+ Joutel’s Journal of La Sallie's Last Voyage, 1684-7. New edition, with Historical and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, etc. By Henry Reed Stiles. Albany, N. Y.: Joseph McDonough. 
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great explorer, is full of interest, at times even fascinating. 
Joutel was a man of some education, of an observant mind, 
and loyal to his great leader. After the murder of La Salle 
he conducted the remnant of the band through innumerable 
hardships and dangers, over the eight hundred miles of wilder- 
ness that separated them from Quebec. In his plain, matter- 
of-fact diary, the heroic character of La Salle stands out in 
full relief. ‘‘ A man of iron,” as John Fiske says, ‘‘if ever there 
was one—a man austere and cold in manner, and endowed 
with such indomitable pluck and perseverance as have never 
been surpassed in the world.” The historian of the explorers 
might have added that, in high purpose and deep religious 
character, few men of action have stood higher than the hero 
of this narrative. 
| This edition of Father Lépicier’s 
INDULGENCES. study on Indulgences* might al- 
By Lepicier. most be called a new volume. It 
indicates the result of careful] re- 
vision, judicious amplification, and a large number of additional 
notes. The last named feature of the work is mainly due to 
the author’s desire to refute at least some of the contentions | 
and interpretations of facts to be found in the too well-known 
work of Dr. Lea on this subject. The general plan of the ori- 
ginal edition is preserved. The doctrine of indulgences, as it 
exists in Scripture and tradition, is first expounded. Then the 
history of the practice of indulgences, from its root in the peni- 
tential discipline of the primitive Church, through the transi- 
tional period from the fifth to the tenth century, into the sub- 
sequent period of active development during the crusades, till 
it culminated in the great jubilees of the later centuries. Fa- 
ther Lépicier devotes a chapter to.the use and the abuses of 
indulgences, which is, perhaps, the most interesting in the book, 
from the controversial or apologetic point of view. Admitting 
that gross abuses existed at certain times, he points out that 
such abuses nowise vitiate the principle, and are not to be 
urged against the doctrine itself. He very pertinently observes 
that modern writers who dwell so insistently upon these abuses, 
owe their knowledge of them, for the most part, to documents 
and records relating the condemnations by ece¢lesiastical author- 


* Indulgences: Their Origin, Nature, and Development. By Rev. Father Alexius M. Lé- 
picier, O.S.M. Second Edition. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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ity against the abuses. Indulgences, Father Lépicier admits, 
‘‘ became an indirect source of riches to the churches in favor of 
which they were granted, or to neighboring places.” But, he 
points out, “‘the alms for which a prelate grants an indulgence 
must necessarily have, in his intention, a holy destination.” 
Money, of course, he says, that was originally destined to a 
noble end, may have been diverted by individual greed from 
its proper object. Again, Father Lépicier shows that, through 
the trusting faith of the people in the Church, fabulous con- 


. cessions were invented. ‘‘At Ancona, for instance, it was sup- 


posed that Alexander III. had granted to the inhabitants of 
that town as many indulgences as there are the grains of sand 
that a man can scoop up from the shore and hold in his two 
hands. Some prelates, but little better instructed than their 
flocks, and men whose intentions were not unimpeachable, oc- 
casionally exceeded what was wise in their grants.” But, even 
when abuses most prevailed, there were men who, seeing the 
danger attending the association, in any way, of indulgences 
and money, set their face against it. ‘‘ We read as follows in 


the life (of Blessed Stephen of Aubazine): When he had laid 


the foundations of his church, the :Bishop suggested that he 
should provide for its completion ‘by sending throughout the 
neighborhood circular letters of indulgences, so as to gain the 
people’s offerings by these abundant spiritual gifts, according 
to the practice of all church builders.’ The saint would not 
consent to it. ‘God forbid,’ he said, ‘ that we should introduce 
a practice that. might scandalize the people and bring trouble 
on ourselves! God forbid that we should go from church to 
church, advertising privileges and granting indulgences that God 
alone can bestow.’” Father Lépicier offers an answer to the 
the questions: Why do we see such prodigal liberality in the 
granting of indulgences to-day? And, Why are plenary indul- 
gences attached to such easy works as repeating a simple 
prayer ?., : 
To produce a book of information, 
THE LAST SUPPER. containing about four hundred and 

By Meagher. fifty pages, on the Last Supper 

would tax the powers of the best 

equipped scholar that exists in the Church or outside of it to- 
day. When, therefore, we took up the present volume,* which 


* How Christ Said the First Mass; or, the Lord's Last Supper. By Rev. J. L. Meagher, 
New York: The Christian Press Association. 
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is of the above-mentioned size, we expected to find it cast in 
a mold unknown to scholarship. We were not disappointed. 
It is a grotesque farrago of legends, wild conjectures laid down 
as accepted interpretations, irrelevant digressions, personal rem- 
iniscences, disquisitions on all sorts of subjects, including the 
origin of wedding customs, the antiquity of the flute, shoes, 
and the evolution of the Prince Albert coat. Theology and 
ecclesiastical history are affronted by a sustained purpose otf 
finding in the Old Law the origin of everything pertaining to 
.the rites and ceremonies of the Mass, the vestments of the 
priest and bishop, etc. Even the sacred text itself is not re- 
spected, as, for example, we are referred to the Acts of the 
Apostles for the statement that during the Apostles’ time Mass 
was celebrated with flowers, candles, and ornaments on the al- 
tar. While the Talmud, the Torah, Eversheim, and Migne’s 
Cursus Scripture Sacre are laid under heavy contribution, the 
elementary instruction of the catechism is neglected. We are 
told that at the Last Supper Christ consecrated the Apostles 
bishops to take part with him in saying his first Mass; but, 
we are informed, there is no record of the time when the “ di- 
ocesan priesthood, represented by the seventy-two disciples, 
separated from the episcopate represented by the Apostles, and 
become an order of simple priests differentiated from the bish- 
ops.” This regrettable volume is of a kind to foster false ideas 
among the faithful, and to bring the Church and her teaching 
into contempt. 
Although this author* does not 
THE IMMORTALITY OF radically depart from the tradi- 
THE SOUL. tional method and arguments of 
By Fell. Catholic philosophy in his exposi- 
tion and proof of the doctrine of 
immortality, on gives them a certain freshness, and increases 
their persuasive force, by the ease and amplitude of his -treat- 
ment.: He insists strongly on the proof from self-conscfousness, 
the unity of the Zgo, and the existence of free will. Omitting 
the proofs based on the nature of concepts, universal ideas, he 
dwells upon the nature of the intelligent soul as a whole. He 
develops fully the arguments found in man’s tendency’ towards 
happiness and aspiration after immortality, the postulates of the 


“ The Immortality of the Human Soul Philosophically Explained. By George Fell, S.J. 
Translated by Laurence Villing, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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moral nature, and the consensus of mankind. One is naturally 
tempted to compare the work with the treatment of the same 
subject in Father Maher’s Psychology. We should be inclined 
to say that, while Father Maher would make more impression 
on a mani of scientific habits, the present work would appeal 
more strongly to the larger number of persons who approach 
the problem less from the dialectic than from the practical stand- 
point. When treating the question of the universal belief of 
mankind, the author has ventured upon the exegetical topic of 
the existence of the doctrine of immortality in the Old Testa- 
ment. Here there is need for some revision in the light of the 
present views held by Catholic scholars, especially concerning 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


Since scientific inquiry turned to- 
HUMAN PERSONALITY. wards the systematic investigation 
By Meyers. of abnormal psychological states 

and activities, real or alleged, such 

as hypnotism, thought transference, clairvoyance, and the “ disin- 
tegration of personality,” an immense mass of evidence has 
been accumulated of facts and phenomena which cannot be ex- 
plained on the convenient hypothesis of fraud. A large quan- 
tity of such evidence was published in one work about four 
years ago by the late F. W. Meyers. Readers of THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD have had an opportunity to form some idea of 
one section of the book through the articles on Spiritism re- 
cently contributed by Father Searle, who drew his facts chiefly 
from Myers. That work consisted of two bulky and expensive 
volumes. The present abridgment,* made by a son of the author, 
is scarcely half the size. It will, however, be sufficiently large 
and full for the ordinary reader. Without eliminating anything 
characteristic or typical, the editor has compressed the original 
into this One. volume, by occasional condensation, and by re- 
taining only a few characteristic cases, in many instances, out 
of a large number presented in the original. The scope of the 
work is, principally, to collect evidence of the phenomena dis- 
cussed. Nevertheless, the author enters to some extent on the 
more difficult and dangerous path of interpretation and theory. 
Here, in many cases, we must decline to follow him, while fully 
appreciating the value of the book as an accumulation of reli- 
* Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. By F. W. Meyers, Edited and 


' abridged by his son, Leopold Hamilton Meyers. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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able data on questions that press for more attentive study than 
they have hitherto received from our philosophers and psychol- 
ogists. 
We have here an attempt,* by a 
RELIGIOUS; BELIEF. follower of Professor James, to 
By Pratt. analyze the attitude or state of 
belief into its various phases or 
constituent elements. Any one accustomed to the precision and 
rigor of scholastic methods, will be surprised to find the author 
ignore the crucial question, What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween the state signified by / know, and that signified by J de- 
lieve? Taking belief to mean “the attitude of assent to the 
reality of a given object,” he distinguishes three types of be 
lief—primitive credulity, such as is manifested in the young 
child; intellectual belief, or the assent which comes from intel - 
lectual motives, after doubt has arisen; and the beliefs, of many 
sorts, which draw their strength from the field of vital feeling. 
These three types he proceeds to study in the historical field 
of religion, and finds the three exemplified in various stages of 
Christianity. Then he proceeds to investigate, through the help 
of the conclusions he has reached in the previous analysis, the 
present status of religious belief. Here he gives the results of 
an inquiry he started, by the questionnaire method, “to dis- 
cover the relation of argument and unreasoned experience to 
popular belief,” that is to say, to find out, by inquiry from a 
Jarge number of persons, how far their religious belief is a 
matter of intellectual conviction, or an impulse of the soul 
towards an object of which it experiences the need. The book 
will repay study. We must, however, submit that Professor 
Pratt’s definition of intellectual belief stands in need of modifi- 
cation. On what grounds is the assertion made that intellec- 
tual belief must be preceded by doubt? Why, for instance, 
cannot the child, who first believes something that his parents 
have told him, subsequently, without calling the belief m doubt, 
exercise his intelligence and thereby acquire a reasoned con- 
viction of what from the first he believed? This is, certainly, 
frequently the cast. If, on the contrary, a period of doubt 
must intervene between the assent of ungestioning belief, based 
on trust in. others, and intellectual conviction, an intermediate 


* Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. New York: The Mac 
millan Company. 
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stage of scepticism had to be traversed, every Catholic child 
would necessarily be an heretical doubter before passing into 
adolescence. 
The purpose of this book* is to 
LITERARY FORGERIES. convey some idea of the large 
By Farrar. space which literary forgery occu- 
pies in the intellectual history of 
the race, and of the influence it has had upon the destinies of 
the world. If we are to judge the book by this grandiose pur- 
pose, it cannot be called a complete success. Although such 
forgeries as the Letters of Phalaris, or the pseudo-Shakespearean 
tragedy of ‘‘ Vortigern,” by which a boy of eighteen deceived 
many scholars, shall always remain curiosities of literature, and, 
perhaps, to a minor extent, problems of abnormal psychology, 
it is overestimating their importance to assign to the entire col- 
lection any great influence on the world’s literature. The num- 
ber of literary forgeries which have appreciably affected the for- 
tunes of the world are very few indeed. This may be seen at a 
glance by looking at this very volume. Of the sixteen chapters 
it contains, which comprise most of the established cases of re- 
markable literary forgeries, only one or, at most, two relate 
cases which had any bearing on actual life. One of these is 
the ecclesiastical forgeries of the early middle ages, and the other 
the ikon Basilike, which contributed to the restoration of the 
Stuarts, Mr. Farrar suggests that the number and character 
of some of the forgeries that have been exposed afford grave 
reason for suspecting that historians must have been deceived - 
by a vast number of others which have eluded detection, and 
that there has been a wholesale incorporation of fictitious docu- 
ments into the pages of history. This conclusion, however, is 
conjectural. Certainly, the history of the Marie Antoinette let- 
ters prove clearly enough that history has, to some extent, been 
vitiated by errors imported into it through the perverted in- 
genuity of manufacturers of evidence, which has proved too 
much for the vigilance of critics. The story of the Byron and 
Shelley letters, which deceived men in the most favorable po- 
sition for detecting them, and which were fownd out by a mere 
accident, carry a useful lesson, just now, for those who, in im- 
measurably more important matters, place almost boundless con- 
fidence in expert criticism. The brilliant enterprise of M. Vrain 
* Literary Forgeries. By J. A. Farrar. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Denis Lucas, too, has a moral worthy of consideration by our 
rich American collectors, who pay large prices for documentary 
souvenirs and autographs of historic personages. The reader 
who will decline to gauge the book by its author’s professed 
purpose, will find it a very enjoyable ramble through an attrac- 
tive by-way of literature. 


How often. has the old translation 
CONFERENCES OF ST. of the Conferences of St. Francis 
FRANCIS DE SALES. = de Sales, with its ridiculous galli- 
cisms and its many other defects, 
-_provoked the remark: ‘‘ Why does not somebody give us a 
good English’ version of this classic of the spiritual life?” If 
forty years has been a long time to wait for the desired work,* 
it is pleasant to find that when a new one has at length ap- 
peared, it leaves no opening for criticism. Though two names 
are associated as editors on* the title-page, Dom Gasquet is 
alone in introducing the translation to the public. Abbot Gas- 
quet tells us that Dom Benedict Mackay had actually begun 
the revision when death put an end to his labors. He pays a 
high tribute to the dead scholar, whose studies went for some- 
thing in the excellence of this volume. ‘‘ What his loss has 
been to this undertaking, only those who know what he has 
done in editing the works of St. Francis de Sales can appre- 
ciate, For more than twenty years he had been allowed by the 
Superiors of the English Benedictines to devote himself to this 
labor of love. The fourteen published volumes of the great 
Annecy edition form his most fitting monument. It has been 
lately said of him that there can be no doubt that by his death 
we have lost the man who knew more about St. Francis de 
Sales than any one else, living or dead.” The eloquent Preface, 
written by Cardinal Wiseman for the translation of 1862, is pre- 
fixed to the present one. 


Through this collection of essays,t 

AMERICAN PROBLEMS. grouped roughly under three heads, 
By Baker. Ideals, Sociological Problems, and 
Education, the thread of unity is 


* The Spiritual Conferences (St. Francis de Sales), Translated from the Annecy Text 
of 1895, under the Supervision of Abbot Gasquet and the late Canon Mackay, O.S.B. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

+t American Problems. Essays and Addresses. By ois H. Baker, M.A., LL.D., Pres- 
ident of the University of Colorado. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

VOL. LXXXV.—17 
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the purpose to point out some of the weak spots in the pres- 
ent prevailing public and individual standards of conduct, which 
are to be made whole, not by public legislation, but by private 
effort, individual and social. Mr. Baker emphasizes the social 
motive as an incentive to work for the curing of the present 
weaknesses, which he attributes not to decay, but to the exuber- 
ance and bumptiousness of a young and vigorous nation. 


This is a philosophical rather than 
THE ATONEMENT. a literary dissertation*® on a pro- 
By Dinsmore. found idea, which has manifested 
itself from the beginning as one of 
the elemental chords of human life; that is, the idea of sin, 
retribution, and reconciliation. Assuming that literature is life 
in its highest expression, Mr. Dinsmore undertakes to show that 
it is this idea of offence and subsequent reconciliation which 
gives their value to some of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture— Homer’s //iad,; the Plays of Aischylus and Sophocles; 
the Divina Comedia ; Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth,” “ Richard III.,” 
‘The Winter’s Tale,” “ Henry VIII.,” and “The Tempest” ; 
Paradise Lost; Adam Bede; The Scarlet Letter ; and some other 
classics. From the persistence of this idea, he draws an argu- 
ment for the truth of the doctrine that sin has separated man 
from his Creator, and that Christ is—to use a scholastic term 
which, probably unknown to the writer, summarizes his disser- 
tation—the principium reductivum, by which man is reconciled 
to God. This study is in fine contrast with the manner in 
- which the people who belong to the “art for art’s sake” school 
treat the great masterpieces of literature. 


With the development of the fam- 

HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY. ily of nations, which this work pur- 
By Hill. sues, its own specific character as 

a history of diplomacy becomes 

more pronounced. Intrinsically, as Mr. Hill observes, diploma- 
cy is an appeal to ideas and principles rather than to force. 
Having but little of the modern machinery by which diploma- 
cy is now carried on, the Middle Ages employed the thing it- 
self on a vast scale and with far reaching results. The present 


* Atonement in Life and Literature. By Charles Allen Dinsmore, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. - / , i 
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volume,* covering the period from the Hundred Years’ War 
down to the end of the Thirty Years’ War, has to deal with 
the rise of national sovereignties, the preponderance and grad- 
ual decline of the Papal temporal supremacy, the Reformation 
and its consequences al] over Europe, and the establishment of 
international law. It might be called a history of European 
statesmanship for the period under consideration. To treat such 
a vast subject in a single volume, even though of large size, 
imposes the necessity of condensation to such a degree that the 
significance of all events, and the complexity of the forces in 
play, can with difficulty be held up to view. It is, perhaps, 
the most meritorious characteristic of Mr. Hill’s work that he 
shows a good sense of proportion, and resists the temptation - 
of crowding up his pages with masses of insignificant details, 
Another merit is his impartiality and freedom from pre-con- 
ceived theory. The Papacy, of course, looms large throughout 
all this era, and throughout it receives from the author a treat- 
ment which, for fairness, contrasts favorably with the works of 
many general historians of the period. A history of this kind 
cannot have the interest of one which records every side of 
life. Yet, if the study of history is chiefly valuable for the les- 
sons of human experience it records, we can find those lessons 
more ready to hand in a work of this kind than in one 
where we must constantly wade through accounts of campaigns, 
marches, and countermarches, lists of troops, stories of battles 
and manceuvres, which may possess some value for the profes. 
sional soldier, but can do little towards increasing the practi- 
cal wisdom of anybody else. 


In printed form, the sermons of 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Father Maturin hardly deserve to 
_By Maturin. be called striking; so it must be 

that they do not, in any adequate 

measure, represent the qualities of his spoken discourse. The 
spontaneity and directness and simplicity of a preacher tell less 
in his favor when he writes than when he stands in the sight 
of a listening multitude. In the pages before us,} therefore, 
* A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. Vol. Il. +The Es- 


tablishment of Territorial Sovereignty. (Maps and tables.) By David Jayne Hill. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, . 


‘tLaws of the Spiritual Life. By B. W. Maturin. London and New York: Longnians, 
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we find things that may be criticized from the literary stand- 
point, limitations which will prevent the book from exercising 
the same influence that its author would readily command in 
‘person. At the same time, for those who appreciate sincere, 
sensible, and profound spiritual lessons, this series of sermons 
on the Beatitudes will be an acceptable book. The discerning 
reader will easily perceive the superiority of this volume to the 
ordinary book of sermons, and will not hesitate to pronounce it 
well worthy of publication, as it stands. Father Maturin’s char- 
acteristic tone runs through the whole set of discourses; first 
and last, he is a teacher of the things of the spirit. He is 
practical, clear, penetrating, and encouraging. He strikes hard 
at sin and points the way to holiness clearly. Books like his 
are good to have by our side, for reasons which the following 
passage will help to make plain in part: 

“‘I think there is no one capable of such daring, perhaps 
even of such badness, as the woman who wants to throw her- 
self into the tumultuous life around her and is held back by 
the fact that she has not the natural gifts that would bring her 
to the front. The restraints that she chafes against, the things 
that she sees and hears, and interprets perhaps as even worse 
than they are, all prepare her for a reckless plunge when she 
gets the chance. If she has been religiously brought up she 
revolts against the standards which she tries to imagine hold 
her back.. The beauty and easy ways of human life, from which 
she is shut out, rouses in her a fierce antagonism against what 
she considers the narrow lines of her training, and her rebel- 
lious and bitter spirit throws them to the winds and tears them 
to tatters at the first chance she gets.” 


Judging from the character of the 

CHURCH HISTORY. handbook,* which the good Sisters 

By the Sisters of Notre Dame. of Notre Dame have written for 

children, we should say that if the 

average collegian or seminarian were obliged to submit to an 
examination in recent church history at the hands of these: 
women he might well look forward with trepidation to the or- 
deal before him. The adult who would be a thorough master 
of the contents of these one hundred and thirty odd pages 


* Leading Events of the History of the Church. Written for Children by the Sisters of No- 
tre Dame. Part V. Later Modern Times. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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might congratulate himself on possessing a very intelligent ac- 
quaintance with almost every important fact, movement, and 
personage that figure in the fortunes of the Church in Europe 
from the rise of Jansenism till the death of Leo XIII. It is 
a complete history on a reduced scale, in which the proper 
proportions are carefully retained, the more important features 
placed in bold prominence, and their significance explained. 
The style is lively and the method of treatment displays a 
breadth of view and impartiality of judgment not always en- 
joyed by those who look at Catholic interests from a convent 
window. One or two excerpts from different sections may be 
submitted to give some idea of the quality of the whole. From 
an excellent brief synopsis of the history of Gallicanism we 
quote the paragraph regarding the Assembly of 1682: “ Up 
to this point there had been no regular ecclesiastical action in 
the matter. When the council was called in 1682 its members 
were carefully chosen, under pressure from the government, so 
that the votes might be entirely in the royal interest. In spite 
of the absence of some of the most distinguished theologians, 
such as Bourdaloue, Mabillon, Fénelon, and others, the resolu- 
tions of the Assembly were issued under the title of ‘ Declaration 
of the French Clergy.” The Archbishop of Paris was a mere 
tool of the State. Bossuet, almost the only Bishop of note who 
took part in the so-called council, was under obligations to the 
king, and was not magnanimous enough to set his duty to the 
Church above human considerations. He accepted, though with 
reluctance, the important part assigned to him, and pronounced 
the opening speech.” Another age and another land: ‘ The 
theory of evolution, in its Christian sense, was applied by Car- 
dinal Newman to matters of religion in his Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, in which he shows that Catholic dogma, ever the 
same, has nevertheless grown with the agés, and taken new 
shapes to suit the varying needs of the changing.times. The 
vitality of the Church is proved by her living teaching, which 
assimilates the ever-increasing store of human knowledge. Thus, 
in the thirteenth century, the current Aristotelian philosophy, 
which was supposed to be directly hostile to Christianity, was 
made use of by St. Thomas Aquinas to give logical precision 
and accuracy of expression to the scholastic theology. Nor 
can it be doubted that the scientific discoveries of modern 
times, when fully understood and developed, will harmonize 
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perfectly with the teachings of the Church, and prove once 
more that truth is incapable of contradicting itself. Protestant- 
ism, on the contrary, denies the possibility of evolution in dog- 
ma, and abides by the letter of Scripture. The consequence of 


this stagnation is that when Scripture does not fit a particular 


case, there is no other refuge than negation, and negation 
means liberalism in its most extreme form.” Where the stand- 
ard of excellence is so high it is scarcely worth while to note 
one or two trifling inaccuracies that have struck the eye. And 
we shall merely note, without making the obvious comment, 
that, while the revival in Germany, the Oxford movement, Cath- 
olic emancipation in Ireland and England receive due congider- 
ation, there is not a line to indicate that within the pale of the 
universal Church there is a region called America. 


The handiest volume—and one 
‘ SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. most sorely needed for ready re- 

ference—of the complete works of 
Shakespeare has just been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The present book * is comparatively small; light in weight; ex- 
cellent type; careful setting; and handy arrangement; with an 
appendix of textual notes and a glossary. It serves the pur- 
pose of one who would carry a Shakespeare with him for the 
summer or on a journey; and of one also who must refer to an 
authoritative reading of Shakespeare’s text. The editor has been 
unsparing in his care and research. The present text is founded 
on an independent examination of the early Quarto and First 
Folio editions of Shakespeare’s works; and the editor gives de- 
tailed reasons for his selection in a preface to every play and 
poem. To the editor and publishers of this volume we cannot 
but express our heartfelt thanks, and we recommend it most 
cordially to the scholar, the student, and the general reader. 


* The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Allan Neilson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 March): An application has been made to the 
Pope for the establishment of Catholic houses of study 
for women at Oxford and Cambridge. Since a decision 
of Propaganda in 1897 it has been unlawful to establish 
such colleges, although during the past decade many 
Catholic women have followed the University courses. 
The delegation was favorably received by the Pope and 
it is expected that the decision will soon be communi- 
cated to the Archbishop of Westminster. There will 
probably be a long series of beatifications at St. Peter’s 
during the year 1908, but none during the present year. 

The situation in France is reported to be unaltered: 
‘*The Bishops are simply marking time.” 

(23 March): A complete summary of the “ New Theol- 
ogy” is here given. It is divided into ten portions, re- 
lating especially to ‘“ Revelation,” ‘‘ Faith,” and ‘“ Dog- 
ma.” The system is declared to be erroneous, @ priori, 
narrow, obviously heretical and subversive of the Chris- 
tian and Catholic faith. An appendix of quotations is 
given to illustrate these statements. 

(30 March): A criticism of Dr. Gore’s statement of the 
relations existing between the ‘‘ New Theology” and the 
Anglican Church. His endeavor to establish a harmony 
between the two seems to compromise his own position, 
and leaves him open to the charge of inconsistency. 
At the Public Consistory, to be held on April 18, the 
Pope contemplates the creation of six new Cardinals. 
There is no prelate of English-speaking countries among 
them; indeed, all but one of them are Italians. 

The Month (April): Writing on ‘‘ The Shepherd and the Flock ”’ 
the editor says: “If ever there was a time when the 
need of the Shepherd’s voice was felt to guide the be- 
wildered flock, assuredly it is now; and if ever the voice 
of Christ’s vicar spoke in tones the unworldly dignity of 
which might seem impossible to gainsay, it is as Pius X. 
has spoken in this French crisis.’’ The result of this 
has been that the Church’s enemies refuse peace until 
she renounces the one claim which justifies her existence 
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—the exercise of any living practical authority. The 
Rev. P. de Vregille describes the kind of mind peculiar 
to the French and the English. He finds each intellec- 
tual type trying to realize its own type in the physical 
theories proposed, and he thus gives us a view of the 
influence of both English and French minds on the de- 
velopment of physical science. Father Thurston, writ- 
ing on “The Early Cultus of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
finds no evidence of what we should now call a visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament earlier than the year 1100. A 
few alleged illustrations of such earlier than this period 
are rejected by him. Probably the first real example is 
found in a letter written, in 1166, by St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. Inthe MSS. of the Ancren Riwle of the twelfth 
century evidence is found of the full realization of the 
Eucharistic Presence. 








The Crucible (March): A teacher will find most suggestive the 


exposition of the Munich Catechetical Method by Dom 
Lambert Nolle, O.S.B. Though the authors of the Method 
do not claim Newman as an authority, their priciples are 
identical with those brought out by the great Cardinal 
in his Grammar of Assent. The distinction between no- 
tional and real propositions is explained, and the effective 
way of reaching the will through the imagination and 
the emotions, by means of concrete presentations, is ex- 
pounded. The writer hopes to encourage study of this 
method, which is both Newman’s and that of the Asso- 
ciation of Catechists in South Germany. Miss A. A. 
McGinley speaks of ‘‘Some Values of Impersonal Teach- 
ing,’’ pointing out defects in the Catholic system of edu- 
cation which are traceable to an excess of personal teach- 
ing. “The beauty which is from within,” writes Miss 
Petre, ‘does not fade with time, but is deepened by the 
nobler struggles of life. Such beauty is personal, no mere 
accidental quality of body. The cult of mere ugliness, 
the lack of taste and artistic feeling, deserve no honor 
or respect; but, while exercising reasonable care that the 
body may be a worthy vehicle for the. soul, we shall, 
in time, scorn those artifices which make us appear other 
than we are. We shall take more pride in making our 
looks than in letting our looks make us; and to be 
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ashamed of our faces will become tantamount to being 
ashamed of our souls.” We are glad to know from 
the Editor that the Catholic Women’s’ League has come 
into actual existence, and that the work is fast assuming 
definite form. The good women in this movement are 
doing a noble work in a noble manner, and must elicit 
interest and sympathy from every quarter. 

International Journal of Ethics (April): Reform in the matter of 
the death penalty occupies the attention of Mr. Car] Heath. 
The moral perceptions of the more enlightened members 
of a nation, he says, are always ahead of its criminal 
codes. To effect a change means, in a democratic coun- 
try, to first change the view of the average citizen. No 
easy task, for the average man is not only conservative 
in his views of moral problems, but to his natural con- 
servatism is added a heavy weight of indifferentism that 
has first to be overcome. Hence, the bringing of criminal 
law into line with modern day ethical standards is a phe- 
nomenally slow process. Of all examples, the most strik- 
ing is that of the legal penalty of death for murder. 
The writer voices the sentiment of a movement which is 
working for the exclusion of women from the death 
penalty, and the introduction of the principle of grada- 
tion as regards crimes of murder. The ethical aspects 
of economics are’pointed out in a discussion of the sub- 
ject by Prof. W. R. Sorley of the University of Cam- 
bridge. There are two ways in which economic inquiry 
leads up to and is connected with questions of ethics. 
On the one hand, the action of human beings is not 
determined by purely economic forces. Economic mo- 
tives do not operate—do not even exist—by themselves, 
So the modern economist, in order to secure a broader 
and truer. knowledge of his science, has been forced to 
study a class of facts which are properly ethical. On 
the other hand, the real objective worth of things is de- 

_ termined by ethical, not by economic, standards. Con- 
vinced that woman has a definite, peculiar contribution 
to give the civilization of this age and those to come, 
Mr. F. Melian Stowell urges her right to all the means 
necessary for. her full development. She, from whom so- 
ciety is daily demanding more and more service, should 
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be allowed some control in its direction. Those who be- 
lieve with Clough, that human beauty and grace are 
grounded in utility and reason, will be little disturbed at 
the disappearance of the refinement that comes from do- 
ing nothing if they can hope for the refinement born of 
doing things well. 


The Hibbert Journal (April): Rev. R. J. Campbell urges the 


need of bringing together on wider lines the men who, in 
various religious communions, are in sympathy with the 
standpoint of the “New Theology.” The need of the 
hour, he insists, is the strong assertion of our fundamen- 
tal Christian unity, or at any rate of the idea of social 
brotherhood based upon spiritual sanctions. The obvious, 
glaring thing. in the world of human affairs to day is 
that the Church has been trying too long to save men 
from ‘suffering in a world to come, and has been only 
partially concerned about the root-causes of suffering in 
this. Faith has too often been deprived of its moral con- 
tent, and spoken of as if it had only an intellectual con- 
tent. The ethical and spiritual reawakening of Christen- 
dom is at hand. The aim of the new “ Catholic Move- 
ment,” says Latinus, distinguishes it from all preceding 
movements of a liberalizing tendency in the Catholic 
Church. Its character is essentially scientific. It has a 
religious as distinct from an apologetic value; that is 
to say, it tends not merely to conserve existing religious 
beliefs as legacies from the past, but to infuse into them 
fresh life and vigor from the realities of modern experi- 
ence. Thoroughness and sincerity is the note of its phi- 
losophy throughout. First and foremost, it will have 
done once and for all with that timorous and pitiable 
system of concessions and half-truths, than which noth 
ing has tended more to discredit religion among serious 
thinkers. As M. Paul Desjardins has well said, we do 
not make concessions to truth; we simply recognize it. 
Nay, more, if we are lovers of truth, we welcome it; 
and if we believe that God is truth, we see in each new 
acquisition of science an addition to our knowledge of 
God. Catholic thinkers speak of dogma as being psycho- 
logical, in that it reflects the psychology of those who 
enunciate it and those for whom it is enunciated. Dog- 
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mas are thus relative, but they contain the absolute, 
and are indeed conditions under which the absolute is 
made known to us, in so far as we can know it. He 
who thus conceives religion, will rid himself of that fal- 
lacy of finality, and all that narrowness of vision and pet- 
tiness of:mind aptly described by a French writer as the 
tradition of the little books that make God little. This 
is the spirit of the new movement, says the writer. It 
realizes the futility of trying to twist facts to suit theo- 
ries derived from a past which was destitute of the 
knowledge we now possess; what we have to do is to 
adjust the theories to suit the facts. To him, he con- 
cludes, it seems that, both in the circumstances of the 
time and in the nature of the Latin religion, these are 
forces that make strongly for the realization of the ideal 
of faith without superstition, and obedience without ser- 
vility, which leaders like Fogazzaro and Laberthonniére 
are setting before the Catholic world. Sir Oliver 
Lodge discusses ‘“‘ A Reformed Church as an Engine of 
Progress.’”” To make the National Church this, he says, 
there will be needed: first, more spontaneity and less 
monotony in Church service of all kinds, and the aban- 
donment of mechanical uniformity in worship; second, 
more liberal education for ministers, and the broadening 
and simplification of tests,so as to exclude as few good 
men as possible; third, and consequent upon these two, 
clear-sighted recognition of the signs of the times, study 
and enlightened encouragement of true beneficence, and 
stalwart opposition to all abuses of power. It is a not- 
able feature in the theological unrest of to-day, says Rev. 
Frank Ilsley Paradise, that no serious attempt has been 
made to define the nature and functions of the Church. 
There are in the Protestant world at least several con- 
ceptions of this sacred institution which cannot be brought 
into agreement. It is for “The Living Church” that the 
writer pleads. When we have grasped the idea that the 
Church is called to bear witness to the true life of God, 
and the true sonship of Christ—that it must at last em- 
brace ‘“‘ the whole human society, organized for the spirit- 
ual ends of man”—then the question of metaphysics 
and the niceties of definitions grow insignificant before 
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the sublime and compelling purpose for which the Church 
exists. To those who would explain the miracles of 
healing in the Gospel Narrative by the Neurotic Theory, 
Dr. R. J. Ryle says that they must show that diseases 
which Christ cured were of the kind which experience 
proves to admit of psychical treatment; and, moreover, 
must make clear that the way in which the cures were 
effected was the way by which, at the present day, such 
cures are effected when what has been called moral thera- 
peutics has been the method employed. For it is to be 
remembered that only a very small portion of . diseases 
to which human flesh is heir are nervous diseases; and 
that of nervous, again, only a very small and unimpor- 
tant group admit of cure in this way. 





Le Correspondant (10 March): “‘The Elections and the Public 


Spirit in Germany” is an anonymous contribution in 
which the dissolution of the Reichstag and other national 
questions are discussed. The recent elections demonstrate, 
the author concludes, that in the very heart of Europe 
there are sixty millions of people who are ready, at any 
moment and on any question, to hand over to their re- 
gent the reins of government when he ‘says the word. 
M. Jules Arren reviews Fr. Vaughan’s The Sins of So- 
ciety. These sermons are most interesting, from a socio- 
logical standpoint, as a study of the manners and ‘cus- 
toms of English society. They can also claim attention 
as examples of the ultra-modern method of preaching. 

(25 March): A recent work, Fénelon et Madame Guyon, by 
M. Masson, is reviewed by Henri Joly. This work con- 
sists of new and unpublished documents. One sees in 
these evidences of a faith which prohibits reflection, of a 
will which is employed continually in securing absolute 
indifference, This is, without doubt, a dangerous narcotic. 
The same writer reviews a new correspondence of 
St. Francis de Sales. In this we. find no exchange of 
flatteries, such as characterized Fénelon’s, but a frank, 
open avowal of friendship—a friendship strong and ardent, 
founded on a higher love and noble faith. Jean Rodes 
describes the reform movement in China. It is spreading 
everywhere with unexpected rapidity along educational 
and commercial lines. One of the most progressive China- 
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men is Ho Kai, a graduate of the University of Aber- 
deen. Hong Kong is the centre of the Liberal Move- 
ment. 


Etudes (5 March): M. de Vregille continues his defence. of the 


’ 


Jesuits’ attitude toward Galileo. In this number he first 
pleads the case of Bellarmine. This learned Jesuit, it 
must be admitted, transmitted to Galileo the condemna- 
tion of the Inquisition which, in 1616, declared the new 
theories unacceptable. But with the later and more im- 
portant condemnation of 1633 he could have had noth- 
ing to do, having died twelve years before. Only one 
of the three consultors in 1633 was a Jesuit.- The chief 
conflict waged against Galileo by the Jesuits was in the 
field of philosophy, where, as true defenders of tradition, 
they vigorously opposed the innovation of Galileo. 

(20 March): M. de Tonguédec presents an analysis and 
criticism of the idea of Truth in the “new philosophy ” 
of Bergson, Le Roy, and others., The charge is made 
that they do not use terms in their proper meaning. The 
writer claims that the scholastic phraseology is either re- 
jected or interpreted wrongly, ¢. g., truth is made en- 
tirely subjective by the new school. A return to tradi- 
tional definitions is strongly advocated. In the domain 
of religion this new conception of truth is said to be 
dangerous, for mere fecundity and endurance of dogmas 
are taken as sufficient grounds for the truth of said 
dogmas. Frequent references to the works of Loisy 
seem to denote our reviewet’s attitude concerning the 
exponents of this new school of philosophy. 


La Démocratie Chrétienne (March): If the servants of Christ are 


to obey his injunction to ‘‘ teach the nations,” what sci- 


_ence is required of them? Not: merely theology, insists 


M. Paul Lapeyre, in an address to some seminarians, for 
authoritative, a priort teaching on matters not of faith 
has ceased to be popular. A broad spirit, springing from 
a practical knowledge of conditions, must replace the 
spirit which tends towards dogmatic pronouncement, it 
the religious teacher would influence in any degree, even 
his Catholic auditors. The character of priesthood as 
such is no longer an infallible passport to the hearts of 
the people. That must be reinforced by personality and 
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active sympathy, if the divine teacher would have au- 
thority that commands. The men are urged to study 
how the people actually live, how they ought to live, 
and what are the processes which must be corrected if 
progress towards the ideal would be realized. Since so- 
cial evils are the fruitful source of private vice, it is not 
merely expedient, but absolutely imperative that the cler- 
gy should co-operate in the effort to mitigate. them. 
It is difficult to define Socialism, regarded as a genéric 
idea, for the term is applied indiscriminately to every 
species of reform movement. The idea fundamental in 
all socialistic tendency, however, admits of analysis, and 
to this it is subjected in the present number. Socialism 
is essentially economic. Questions of philosophic import 
have worked themselves into the discussion, but really 
have no legitimate place there. The suggestion is made 
that we Catholics study Socialism, not with the purpose 
of finding refutation for its possible errors, but with that 





_ of forming an estimate of it pro or con, which will be 


based on a scientific understanding of its aim and means. 
The Catholic social movement in Italy is second in 
activity to none in Europe. M. Toniolo, professor at 
the University ot Pisa, writes of it with an enthusiasm 
which is characteristic of the leaders of the movement 
every where. 





La Quinzaine (March): Charles Dupuis concludes his discussion 


of the system of equilibrium with an article on its evo- 
lution. The efforts and struggles of Lamennais and 
Lacordaire, which resulted in the final suppression of 
L’ Avenir, form the theme of C. Boutard’s contribution. 
Ch. Florisoone estimates the value of the legends of 
the saints. They are not history, but unlike history their 
aim is to console and strengthen, and finally to elevate 
towards’ the absolute perfection of God. | 

(16 March): With deep regret we note the announce- 
ment that with this number Za Quinzaine closes its bril- 
liant, honorable, and useful career. In its valedictory 
the distinguished editor reviews its history and, modestly 
but confidently, points out the successful labors it has 
sustained in the promotion of intellectual development, 
organization of the movements for social amelioration 
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and social justice. Although, like every other good work, 
La Quinzaine has been subject to adverse criticism from 
persons whose honesty of purpose and good intentions 
are unimpeachable, this hostility has had nothing to do 
with its suspension; for, on the other hand, it has had 
wide support. But, unfortunately, the support has failed 
to express itself concretely, and the directors feel that 
their resources do not warrant a continuance of the pub- 
lication. M. Fonsegrive defines with precision, and abun- 
dantly defends the principles which guided the policy of 
himself and his associates. He deprecates the tendency 
of some minds who perceive a heretic in everybody, how- 
ever loyal he may be, who differs from their own views 
—‘‘there is as much danger, in a period of transition 
like the present, in standing still as in going forward.” 
Critical methods, regulated by prudence and guided by 
loyalty, have, he reminds us, achieved victories and con- 
ferred benefits on Catholic truth, and their help will 
prove necessary and effective in an increasing degree in 
the future. M. Fonsegrive gives a. masterly outline of 
the present intellectual situation in France, as well as in 
the Church at large, and indicates the lines on which 
present dangers are to be met successfully. The regret 
we feel at the announcement of La Quinzaine’s disap- 
pearance is deep and sincere. It is tempered by the as- 
surance M. Fonsegrive offers that in future he may still, 
in Le Correspondant, keep in touch with those pens who 
made its pages vehicles of light and learning. 

Religiost (Jan.-Feb.): P. Semeria, in a long study of the 
authorship of the Jmitation, concludes that Thomas a 
Kempis has the best claim to that honor. He concedes, 
however, that this conclusion is not without its difficulties. 
——L. Franceschi proves that the progress of evolution- 
ary biology leaves intact the ancient belief in a Creator 
and a providential Ruler of the Universe. C. di Jeano 
gives a summary sketch of the state of Byzantine Chris- 
tianity at the time of the Arab invasions. P. Minoc- 
chi tells us that since his article in the previous Studi, 
in opposition to Father Tyrrell, he has been receiving 
many letters in praise of his criticisms, but many more 
in censure of them. He has been especially rated for 
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the article because, it is charged, it will tend to preju- 
dice ecclesiastical authority against Father Tyrrell. To 
these allegations he replies, vindicating his impartiality 
and good faith, and once more declaring that, at least 
by implication, the famous Confidential Letter contains 
statements irreconcilable with the fixed dogma of Cathol- 
icism. 


Stimmen Aus Maria Laach (March): Under the title ‘‘ The 


Social Democratic Family of the Future,” Fr. V. Cath- 
rein, S.J., begins a criticism of certain socialistic views 
of the home and the marriage bond. Fr. Cathrein shows 
what he believes to be essential to the home according 
to the Christian conception. Its primary purpose is the 
generation and education of children. He calls atten- 
tion to the part which family life has played in ele- 
vating and Christianizing our nations. One of the in- 
sidious attacks of Socialism on the present order. is, he 
believes, its attempt to discredit the Catholic doctrine 
of the indissoluble marriage bond and to experiment 
with new and, as it professes, more nearly. ideal forms 
of family life. 

















‘Current Events. 


Notwithstanding the assurances 
Russia. given by M. Stolypin that it 
is the fixed determination of the 
Tsar and his advisers that Russia is to become a constitu- 
tional monarchy, in which law and not arbitrary will is to 
be dominant, there was a moment since our last notes were 
written, and since this declaration, when the best informed au- 
thorities felt sure that the Duma was again to be dissolved. 
‘* The dispersal of the Duma is said to be resolved upon; noth- 
ing short of a miracle can save it.” This miracle has hap- 
pened; the Duma has not been dissolved—up to the present. 
So long, however, as its existence depends upon the will of one 
man and backstairs advisers, its existence is, at the best, pre- 
carious. But even if the worst happens, Russians can never 
again be the victims of an unmitigated despotism; seeds have 
been sown which must bear fruit. The only question is whether 
the reign of law is to be established peacefully and by discus- 
sion, or through the throes of a bloody revolution. 

The hope that the evolution may take place peacefully, and 
be brought about through the instrumentality of the present 
Duma, rests, of course, upon the moderation of its members, 
That moderate means will be adopted depends largely upon the 
action of the Constitutional Democrats, and upon their securing 
the co operation of a majority in the Duma. The extremists, 
whether on the Right or the Left, are the enemies who stand 
in the way. The refusal of the government to work with the 
Constitutional Democrats, its attempt even to ostracize them, 
forms another obstacle to the attainment of the hoped-for re- 
sult. So far, however, such a catastrophe has been averted. 

The interest which attaches to the attempt now being made 
by a mighty empire to rise from the depths of an oppressive 
tyranny to a measure of freedom, justifies a more detailed chron- 
icle than the proceedings of an ordinary parliament deserve. 
The president of the Duma, on his reception in a special au-" 
dience by the Tsar, was assured by his Majesty that it was 
with great satisfaction that he witnessed its opening. In the or- 
ganization of the house by the election of various officials a 
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nafrow and sectarian spirit was shown by the Opposition, in- 
asmuch as it refused to elect any member of the Right. The 
favorable impressions of the first day soon vanished; the air 
was soon filled with rumors of an immediate dissolution—rumors 
which were based upon the common hostility to the Duma of 
the Reactionaries on the one hand and the Revolutionists on 
the other. Amnesty for all political offenders and agrarian re- 
form, together with the field Courts-martial, were the crucial 
questions. At the end of the first week military preparations, 
it is said, had already been made in view of a dissolution. The 
situation was saved by the moderation displayed by the great ma- 
jority of the members of the Duma. The momentous words of 
M. Stolypin in his exposition of the government’s programme, 
when he indicated his willingness to accept the decision of the 
Duma upon those proposals, even if contrary to the govern- 
ment’s wishes, seemed to render success certain. And so they 
would have done if his assurance could have been relied upon. 
The question of the field Courts-martial showed, however, that 
this was not the case. 

The rock upon which the Duma nearly split was the Bill 
brought in by the Constitutional Democrats for the abolition of 
the field Courts-martial which were established by Ukase last 
August. To these Courts-martial it may be remembered was 
given the power of trying and summarily executing within a few 
hours all persons taking part in revolutionary or riotous pro- 
ceedings. The nfeasure was of so arbitrary a character that it 
would not be dreamt of in a properly organized country. Not- 
withstanding his declaration made a few days before, M. Stoly- 
pin opposed even the consideration of the Bill. His opposition 
was not without result, for although the Bill was referred to a 
Committee, urgency was refused, as M. Stolypin promised that 
the Courts-martial would not act except in the most urgent 
necessity. This, together with the action of the Socialist groups, 
led to the belief to which we have referred, that the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma had been decided upon. Happily the belief 
has proved to be without foundation. 

Agrarian measures have occupied in the main the subsequent | 
attention of the Duma. The Extreme Left advocates wholesale 
expropriation, in order to increase what al] admit must be in- 
creased, the holdings of the peasants. The government, of 
course, resists this, but admits its admissibility in exceptional 
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cases, The debates on this question have offered a striking con- 
trast to the fierce irreconcilable character of those which took 
place in the. first Duma. Finally, the Budget has been sub- 
mitted to the Duma’s consideration and has been referred to a 
Committee for detailed discussion. Although great efforts to 
reduce expenditure have been made, there is a deficit which 
will necessitate an increase of taxation. Such is a brief record 
of the proceedings so far of the second Duma, these proceed- 
ings afford grounds for both hope and fear. 

By the death of M. Pobiedonostzeff the most dangerous en- 
emy of the new order has been removed. He forms a striking 
instance, of which many might be given, of the harm wrought 
by the sincere holder of erroneous notions. The failure of all 
his efforts is, too, a proof of the impotency, at least in our 
days, of the alliance between would-be orthodoxy and despot- 
ism. The resultant state of Russia, morally and politically, is, 
to use a hackneyed expression, a good object-lesson of the fail- 
ure of brute force. During the reign of Alexander III. and 
the earlier part of that of the present Tsar, of whom he was 
the tutor, M. Pobiedonostzeff was the power behind the Throne. 
He treated religious dissidents with such barbarous cruelty 
that—AHorresco referens—some have almost been ready to thank 
God that Tophet has been ordained of old as a place of pun- 
ishment. To him is due the compulsion which led the Uniats 
of Poland some years ago to join the Orthodox Church. And 
yet this man, who was so brutal in his methods, was the trans- 
lator into Russian of the Following of Christ, and is said to 
have kept constantly on his table a copy of Emerson’s Essays. 

The relations of Russia. with foreign powers remain un- 
changed, Its first backward step since it became a power has’ 
been taken. As stipulated in the Treaty of Portsmouth, Man- 
churia has been completely evacuated, except for a few soldiers 
who serve as guards of the railways. The Dowager Empress 
Marie, sister of the Queen of England, has been paying a fair- 
ly long visit to that country. A Russian Squadron has visited 
England. The sailors were enthusiastically received, and a mes- 
sage of welcome was sent to them by the King. All this contri- 
butes in some degree to the rapprochement between Great Britain 
and Russia, the accomplishment of which has been long ex- 
pected and eagerly desired. 
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The first session of the new Reich- 


Germany. stag adjourned without any note- 
worthy achievement. The supplies 
asked for by the government were voted—even those for the 
colonies, although in a somewhat modified form. These were 
the occasion of the dissolution in December last. It is left to 
the future to reveal how the government will succeed in rally- 
ing to its support the hostile elements, of which the majority— 
if there is to be a majority—must consist. On the one hand, 
the Conservatives representing the agricultural interests wish to 
maintain, {if not to increase, the tariffs which Liberals and 
Radicals representing consumers wish to diminish. The latter 
are anxious to increase the power of the people by making 
ministers responsible to the Reichstag; the former look upon 
such proposals with horror. There is one anomaly, however, 
which, although it calls in all strict justice for amendment, will 
doubtless call in vain, for the existence of the present majority 
depends upon its maintenance. On account of the ill-adjusted 
arrangements of constituencies, due to the movements of the 
population since the establishment of the Empire, the minority 
of the people have the majority of representatives in the Reich- 
stag. The groups which support the government are weak 
among the masses, while the real mind and will of the people— 
so far as a majority is the right expression of them—is repre- 
sented by the opponents of the government. This adds to the 
difficulties of an already difficult task. 

The composite character of the Empire—it being a Federa- 
tion of States, each with its.own parliaments and ministries— 
adds to the difficulty. At the present time in the Prussian 
Chamber certain questions with reference to education are being 
discussed, and this discussion leads to a union between the par- 
ties which are opposed to each other in the Imperial Reich- 
stag; the Conservatives and the Centre have entered into an 
alliance against the Liberals and Radicals. The latter naturally 
resent being thus thrown over when their support is not nec- 
essary, and being made use of as tools when their support is 
needed, and characterize the policy as amphibious and wanting 
in sincerity. 

The Chancellor’s difficulties are increased by the state of the 
national finances. The value of the Imperial loans has sunk in 
the time of the profoundest peace. The three per cents, for 
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example, being valued at 84:90. The resources of the Imperial 
Bank are strained to the utmost. Among the causes assigned 
for this depression, is the Bourse legislation passed a few years 
ago at the instance of the Agrarians. This legislation testified 
to their recognition of the principles of commutative justice— 
whether this recognition'was the motive for their action we can- 
not say. Its effect has been to restrict the operations of the 
stock market, for it prohibits transactions in differences and with- 
draws legal sanction from such bargains, and has thus been the 
means of sending out of Germany millions of capital. The re- 
peal of this legislation, or at least its modification, is one of 
the demands of the Liberal Party in the Reichstag. If the Cone 
servatives oppose it, the government’s majority. will be imperilled. 

Of German activity in the world at large there have not been 
wanting signs. The project of neutralizing the entrance to the 
Baltic, of which mention was made last month, is declared by 
Swedish journals and by the Danish Minister to Great Britain 
to be one which would not be entertained by either Sweden or 
Denmark. There certainly has been no clear proof: that the 
German government has committed itself to so dangerous a 
scheme. A better proved allegation is the activity of German 
agents in Morocco. Trade concessions are, it is said, being 
granted daily to German subjects. Moorish natives are being 
despoiled of their lands to satisfy Germans, thus evading the 
Act of Algeciras. What is really a German military mission has 
been sent to Morocco. The Maghzen’s army is being placed 
under the command of German officers; while a German en- 
gineering corps is constructing bridges, roads, and railways.. 
Everything is being done to inflame the minds of the Moors 
against the French; how successful these efforts have been is 
shown by thé murder of Dr. Mauchamp. Such are the allega- 
tions made in Paris, and they are more or less confirmed by 
advices direct from Morocco. The support of Germany has 
given confidence to thfe Sultan, and has given him courage to 
resist the reforms which are so necessary, not merely for his 
own subjects, but also for the safety of foreign residents. 

In one sphere, however, of her activity Germany demands 
the warmest approbation. Turkey’s Sultan has been forced to 
‘bow before the demands of the Kaiser’s representative. The 
whole story forms a vivid illustration of what is still possible 
under unmitigated autocratic rule. A gentleman named Fehim, 
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an Aide-de-Camp of the Sultan and a General of Division, has 
for many years distinguished himself by various atrocities, and 
has enjoyed complete impunity on account of relationship and of 
his being a special favorite with the ruler, who is himself styled 
throughout his Empire as the “‘ butcher.” Fehim first became 
famous by walking out of his house in the capital, revolver in 
hand, and: shooting down the passers-by in the street. Some 
fourteen persons were wounded, whether fatally or not is not 
known. No punishment, however, was inflicted upon him, and he, 
with such an auspicious beginning, became in a few years almost 
the uncontrolled master of the lives of the unhappy subjects of 
the Sultan. Under his control was placed a force of 140 men, 
who were made independent of the police and carried out his 
behests. As is well-known, the Sultan governs by an elaborate 
system of espionage, and in Constantinople Fehim was the spy- 
master. Not only the property, but also the virtue of the wives 
and daughters of Abdul Hamid’s unhappy subjects have been 
at the mercy of Fehim. In an evil day, however, he allowed 
his greed to lead him into conflict with a subject of the Kaiser. 
The ambassador of Germany at Constantinople demanded the 
exile of the Sultan’s right-hand man. Considerable resistance 
was offered, but in the end the demand was conceded, and the 
career of Fehim has come to an end. When civilized powers 
can be brought to act with decision, they are able to do good 
work; this the action of Germany makes clear. The pity of 
it is that it is so seldom that they can be induced to act in 
harmony. 

The attitude of Germany to the approaching Peace Congress 
at The Hague has not been made perfectly clear, especially 
with reference to the question of the limitation of armaments. 
It is to Germany, as at least one of the principal causes, 
that the burden caused by vast armies of Europe is due. It 
was in order to relieve Europe of this burden that the Tsar 
urged the assembly of the Congress in the first instance, al- 
though he did not include this proposal in the programme of 
the new Congress. Great Britain and the United States, backed 
by Italy and Spain, are, however, strongly in favor of the limi- 
tation of armaments being discussed. Germany at first was 
thought to be strongly opposed even to the raising of the ques- 
tion, but it is now understood that she, while looking upon it 
as sure to be fruitless, will raise no determined. opposition. 
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; Discussions are still going on be- 
Austria-Hungary. tween the Empire and the King- 
dom to settle the twelve-year-old 
dispute as to their economic relations. While hopes exist, no 
settlement has so far been made. The feelings of large num- 
bers of the Austrians are very bitter towards the Magyars who 
have in recent years been giving them so much trouble. This 
is exemplified in a manifesto issued by the Christian Socialist, 
or, as it is otherwise called, the Catholic Anti-Semitic party. 
This manifesto declares that the Magyars have oppressed, ex- 
ploited, and made slaves of all the non. Magyar peoples of Hun- 
gary, of her German citizens, and of the Slav and Rumane 
nationalities. Not only have all those various peoples suffered 
from the Magyars, but the Austrians themselves have been put 
under their yoke, for they have thrown upon Austrian shoulders 
nearly the whole of the immense military burden. The mani- 
festo. ends with the cry: ‘‘ Away with the autocracy of the 
Magyars.” Included in this programme of ‘the Christian Social- 
ist party is the demand of compulsory insurance against ac- 
cidents and old age. 

There is no room for doubt that a strong feeling in favor 
of separation is showing itself both in Austria and in Hungary. 
That Austria would draw nearer to Germany, and Hungary to 
the Balkan States, as the result of the economic separation 
which Hungary desires, is recognized as in the highest degree 
probable. In contrast to the feeling which existed a few years 
ago, which in Austria deprecated the very mention of sépara- 
tion of any kind, within the last few months resolutions have 
been adopted in all the Austrian Provincial Diets which indi- 
cate that all are prepared to take a stand, if not against Hun- 
gary, at least for Austria, in protection of her interests. The 
Austrian tendency for separation is divided: in the view of 
some the German provinces of Austria should seek incorpora- 
tion into the German Empire, while in the view of others a 
‘Greater Austria” should be formed, and Hungary and Croa- 
tia should be reincorporated in a Federated Austrian Empire. 


The long series of mishaps which 

France. _ . have happened in the navy, and 

which- has culminated in the de- 

struction of the /éva, has raised the question as to the effi- 
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ciency of the republican management of the marine defences. 
The frequent changes in the supreme management have, it is 
said, rendered efficiency impossible, while mutual jealousy and 
indiscipline have contributed to the same result. The desire 
for economical administration has also been a contributory 
cause. The Committee appointed to inquire into the /éna dis- 
aster dismissed the idea that it was due to treachery or ‘mal- 
ice, attributing it to spontaneous combustion of powder, which 
ought not to have been left so long on board. 

Certain skilled workmen of Paris, because all their demands 
were not granted, without any regard for the convenience of 
their fellow-citizens, showed, by striking without any notice 
having been given, that workingmen could and would, when 
they had the power, be as arbitrary and tyrannical as any 
king or emperor. They found, however, that the government 
of the Republic was as much opposed to anarchy, and as well 
able to resist it, as every other civilized government. In. fact, 
the French government is even more rigid than is that of some 
monarchies, for it is refusing the right of forming Trade Unions 
to all servants of the State. 

Not a few things have contributed, together with the strikes 
actual and threatened, to give to the Socialistic movement in 
France a decided set-back. The agitation with reference to the 
enforcement of the week day of rest, the proposed income tax 
with the inquisitorial inquiries which it involved, the attempts 
to bring influence to demoralize the army, have caused a re-- 
vulsion of feeling, and lead many to look forward to the adop- 
tion of a more conservative policy. 

The seizure of the papers of Mgr. Montagnini, made by the 
French government, has been the occasion of flooding the French 
press with columns and columns of extracts. According to M. 
Flourens, a former Republican Minister of Foreign Affairs, this 
act of the French government was a violation of international 
law and courtesy, and an injury to the whole Diplomatic Corps 
in Paris. It remains a mystery how the press got possession 
of the papers, and it is perhaps doubtful whether trust can be 
reposed in what has been published. According to M. Piou, 
the political leader who figures prominently in various trans- 
actions, Mgr. Montagnini is by no means accurate in some of 
the reports which are given by’ him; while according to Mgr. 
Lacroix, the Bishop of Tarentaise, the report given by Mgr. 
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Montagnini of what the former said at the Conferencé of Bish- 
cps was ridiculously inaccurate, and proved that he could not 
have obtained his information from any one who took part in 
the Conference, but that the lamplighter or floor-scrubber at 
the Archbishopric must have been the channel. The extent of 
Mgr. Montagnini’s acquaintance with the products of French 
learning is indicated by his reference to the well-known Mgr. 
Batiffol, rector of the Catholic Institute at Toulouse, whose book 
on the Breviary has been translated into English, as “‘a certain 
Batiffol.” The whole character of the denunciation, said to 
have been transmitted to Rome as published in the papers, is 
such that we lean to the conclusion that it cannot be anything 
else than a fabrication. On the other hand, nothing in the 
whole of the matter published indicates that the Holy See de- 
parted in the least from the course marked out by Pope Leo 
XIII. The Republic is the established form of government and 
to be treated and recognized as such. 

The murder of Dr. Mauchamp, to which we have already 
referred, brought to a climax a series of outrages and compelled 
the French government to take the important step of occupy- 
ing Ujda, a town in Morocco bordering on Algeria. At first 
there were fears that this would be resented by the power 
which is protecting Morocco. The provocation given to France 
was, however, recognized as justifying the step. France dis- 
claims all intention of permanently remaining in possession, and 
will retire when her claims for compensation upon the Moorish 
government are satisfied. 

The territory of France has been increased by some 20,000 
square kilometres of rich land, and her population by some 
200,000. This is due to an agreement just made with the King 
of Siam, which brings to an end the strained relations which 
have existed for about fifteen years. Certain concessions have 
also been made to Siam. 

The project of a Channel Tunnel has been withdrawn. Lord 
Cromer’s proposals in regard to the Egyptian Capitulations 
‘would not increase in Egypt the influence of France. The en- 
tente cordiale, however, between England and France is so well 
established, and also so necessary in the present state of Europe, 
that it will not be appreciably weakened. 

What may be a step in the direction, at all events, of reconcil- 
iation with the Church has been taken by the Conseil d’Etat. It 
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has annulled the decrees of the Combes’ ministry which dissolved 
a certain number of religious orders devoted to both teaching 
and hospital work. These orders will still be prevented from 
opening schools, but they will be allowed to continue their work 
as nurses. The fact is that it has been proved impossible to 
find persons able and willing to do the works of mercy former- 
ly done by religious communities. There are signs that it may 
not be long before it will be found necessary to recall the teach- 
ing orders as well. At all events, some of the teachers are 
giving the government a great deal of trouble by their desire 
to ally themselves to an organization whose one object, in the 
eyes of the authorities, is to destroy the existing state of things. 
M. Clemenceau has had to tell them that France will never 
dream of handing over to such teachers her sons, or allowing 
sabotage to be practised upon young intelligence: sabotage mean- 
ing wanton destruction of instruments and products of labor. 


The Giolitti ministry still remains 

Italy. in office, although it has not done 

its work to the complete satisfac- 

tion of the country. The Premier is accused of shirking par- 

liamentary discussion and of exercising dictatorial powers. The 

railway system stands in the utmost need of reformation. Com- 

plaints have been rife for years, and the situation is getting 

worse every day. Commerce is being ruined for want of means 

of transport. The trains keep no time. Robbery is ‘frequent. 

Any one anxious to have state-management of railways should 

study the Italian situation to see how. badly the state may serve 
its customers. 

The German Chancellor, Prince Biilow, having gone to Italy, 
it became the duty of Signor Tittoni, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to pay him a visit. This visit, it was announced, had no 
particular political significance. It resulted, however, in the 
declaration on the part of Prince Bilow that Signor Tittoni and 
he. were in complete accord with one another, and in absolute 
agreement upon all points of international politics now pending. 
The meeting was a demonstration to Europe of the vitality of 
the Triple Alliance, and an assurance to Italy of Germany’s 
good relations. 
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Spain is on the eve of a general 

Spain. election, the Cortes having been 

dissolved on the last day of March. 

The Conservative government now in power will, in all proba- 

bility, secure a majority, as governments in Spain are not at 

all scrupulous about using their influence at the elections. The 

visit of the King of England to Cartagena, and the enthusiasm 

of his reception, add strength to the friendly understanding be- 

tween two countries which, for a long time, have been far as the 
poles apart. 


_ The rising of the peasants in Ru- 
The Near East. mania was very like the Jacguerié 
of the Middle Ages. Wholesale 
destruction of property took place; and, for a time, the capi- 
tal was in danger. In the beginning the movement was purely 
agrarian. The peasants were ground down by the farmers and 
middlemen, most of whom were Jews. This is another instance 
iri which those who are oppressed themselves become, when 
they have the power, oppressors. As the movement advanced, 
however, it took upon itself a new character, and destruction 
pure and simple became the leading motive. Villages, country 
houses were burnt in the most indiscriminate manner. A new 
ministry had to be formed—this ministry promised a large 
number of measures of relief to remedy the evils under which 
the peasantry had groaned. The character of those measures 
affords an explanation of the reasons for the uprising. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


RRANGEMENTS are now in progress for the sixteenth session of the 

Summer-School at Cliff Haven,N. Y.,on Lake Champlain. The work 

of preparation assigned to the Board of Studies is nearing completion, and 

the report from the Chairman, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., contains the 

following announcements relating to the schedule of lectures from July 1 to 
September 6, a period of ten weeks: 

First Week, July 1-5.—Lectures by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., 
President of the Catholic Summer-School. Subjects: The First French Re- 
public; The Second and Third French Republics. 

: Special programme for the Fourth of July, to be arranged in conjunction 
with the Patriotic Song Recital by Francis T. Molony, M.A., member of the 
Manhattan College Alumni Quartette, New York City. 

Second Week, July 8-12.—Studies in Astronomy, by Professor Denis 
O’Sullivan, Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 

Four Evening Song Recitals by Elizabeth Pattee-Wallach, Philadelphia, 
with selections from the composers of many lands. Under the title of An 
Hour in Dixie, she introduces plantation and Creole folk-songs, with poems 
and stories from noted authors. From the Philadelphia Inquirer this notice 
is taken: 

Miss Pattee, who has a remarkably attractive contralto voice, of unusual 
sympathetic quality, showed in her rendition of some of the Southern classics 
that she was an artist of no mean ability. She interspersed her vocal efforts 
with dialect stories and poems, which were as thoroughly enjoyed as the | 
songs. The latter included the best compositions of Paul Dunbar, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Edgar Justis, Roy Smith, and H. T. Burleigh. These 
were rendered in a manner which provoked enthusiastic encores from the 
select audience present. There is a rare charm in Miss Pattee’s singing, 
which is not only extremely sympathetic but unusually fascinating. One of 
the best numbers was a negro melody in French dialect, like the Creole, 
which was given with great fidelity to the original. Miss Pattee accompanied 
herself on the piano and displayed marked ability as an instrumentalist. 
The concert was a splendid artistic success. 

Third Week, July 15-19.—Lectures by the Rev. Robert Schwickerath, S.J. 
Subject: Great Epochs in the History of Education. 

Evening lectures on Humor in Literature, by John T. Nicholson, Prin- 
cipal of Harlem Evering High School, New York City. Travels in the for- 
bidden Land of Tibet, by the Rev. D. F. McGillicuddy, Worcester, Mass. 

Fourth Week, July 22-26.—Lectures by the Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.D., 
St. Thomas’ College at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Subject: 
Relations of Church and State from the Earliest Times Contrasted with Pres- 
ent Conditions in the United States. 
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Evening lectures on The Church as Custodian and Interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, by the Rev. William L. Sullivan, C.S.P., St. Thomas’ College at 
the Catholic University. Selections from Canadian Literature, by the Rev. 
Gerald J. McShane, S.S., Montreal, Canada. 

Fifth Week, July 29-August 2.—Lectures by Joseph Dunn, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor in Celtic Languages and Literature at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Subject: Gaelic Literature (Alumnz Course), 
as shown by Old Irish Verse—The Official Poets and the Bards—Poems of 
Nature; The Iomramha, or Sea-Voyages of the Ancient Irish; The Tochm- 
harca, or Courtship of the Ancient Irish. 

Evening Song Recitals by Miss Maggie McCann,* from Australia. Lec- 
tures on Parliamentary Agitation, by the Hon. Michael J. Ryan, of Phila- 
delphia, President of the United Irish League of America. 

Sixth Week, August 5-9.—Lectures by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., 
Diocese of Albany. Subject: The Reconstruction of Religion in France after 
the French Revolution, especially as indicated by (a) The Literary Revival ; 
(6) The Philosophical Movement; (c) The Social Movement Introduced by 
the Confraternity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Evening Lectures—illustrated—on The Irish Abbeys and English Cathe- 
drals, by Mary Catherine Crowley, Boston; The Catholic Pioneers of the 
Pacific Coast, by the Rev. Michael P. Smith, C.S.P., New York City. 

Seventh Week, August 12-16.—Lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of Fordham University Medical School, New York 
City. Subject: Evolution, Old and New. (1) The Greeks and St. Augus- 
tine. (2) Before Darwin. (3) Darwin. (4) After Darwin. (5) Heredity. 

Evening Lectures on Studies in French History, by the Rev. John J. 
Donlon, Diocese of Brooklyn, dealing with the relations between (a) Philip 
the Fair and Boniface VIII.; (4) Louis XIV. and Clement X.; (c) Napoleon 
I. and Pius VII.; (d@}) The Republic and Pius X. 

Eighth Week, August 19-23.—Lectures by Professor J. C. iidiighan, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. Subject: 
Commerce Not Opposed to Culture. 

Evening Lectures by Dr. John G. Coyle, New York City. Subjects: 
General James Shields, Warrior, Justice, and Senator from three States; 
Matthew Lyon, the Man who Elected Jefferson. The Catholic Memories of 
Lake Champlain, by the Rev. Daniel J. O’Sullivan, St. Albans, Vermont. 


* COMMONWEATH oF AUSTRALIA.—This will serve to introduce Miss Maggie McCann, 
a well-known and highly respected resident of Melbourne, who proposes visiting the United 


Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, 
ALFRED DEAKIN, 


Melbourne, 13 July, 1906. q Prime Minister. 


Town HALL, MELBOUBNE, 14 August, 1906.—This will serve to introduce Miss Maggie 
McCann, who has for some years past been an active member of the musical profession in this 
city. As an artist she is very popular, and much respected by the public and her colleagues, 
and has been always ready to lend her aid in the cause of charity. Miss McCann is now visit- 
ing the United Kingdom, Canada, and America, where she intends to follow her profession, 
and it gives me great pleasure to give her this introduction. I trust she may have a deservedly 
succéssful career there. i 

; HENRY WEEDON, Lori Mayor. 
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Ninth Week, August 26-—30.—Lectures by the Rev. Francis P. Siegfried, 
St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Subject: The Old and the New 
Philosophy of Life. In this course the aim will be to formulate some of the 
main principles on which the Catholic Philosophy of Life is based, and to 
compare them with some contrary principles now being advocated. 

Evening Lectures by the Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, President of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, U.S. A. Subject: The History and 
Character of the American Volunteer Soldier. Irishmen in the American 
Revolution, and their Early Influence in the Colonies, illustrated, by Patrick 
J. Haltigan, Editor of the National Hibernian, Washington, D. C. 

Tenth Week, September 2-6.—Lectures by the Rev. Francis Clement Kel- 
ley, on The Dream of Equality and its Realization. The Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D. Subjects: Literary Fads, Ibsen and others; Literary Idols, 
Hugo and others. 

Reading Circle Day, August 23. 

Conference—September 2—On the Advancement of Parish Schools, 
under the direction of the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. 

_ Round Table Talk for Catechists and Sunday-School Workers—Septem- 
ber 3—by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, editor of The Sunday-School Companion, and 
The Helper, published under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, No. 10 Barclay Street, New York City. 

Lessons in Gaelic Dancing by Loretta’ Hawthorne Hayes, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Instruction in Music by Professor Camille Zeckwer, Director of the Ger- 
mantown Branch of the Philadelphia Musical Academy. 

Classes for Children in the Ralston System of Physical Culture, with 
Swedish Movements, etc., by Catherine Collins, Boston, Mass. 

The list of preachers, with names of distinguished visitors expected dur- 
ing the session of 1907, will be given to the press at.a later date. 

The Provpectus, containing rates of railroads, etc., may be obtained by 
sending two cents in postage to the Secretary, Charles Murray, No.5 East 
42d Street, Manhattan, New Yofk City. 

. * * 

Vance Thompson, an American magazine writer, who has interviewed 
most of the famous men of the world, has never been impressed by any of 
them as he has by Cardinal Merry del Val, the Papal Secretary of State. In 
arecent number of Zverybody’s Magazine he reports an interview with the 
Cardinal on the religious persecution in France, and thus describes the per- 
sonality of the young prelate whom events have made a world-figure, as 
follows: 

The Cardinal is the most modern of men; the Romans know him only 
asthe great Secretary of State—that state constituted by 250,000,000 of the 
faithful. They see him when he drives abroad in his old'world coach, drawn 
by black stallions. Those who know the man will tell you what a good game 
of golf he plays, how he can send a rifle bullet through a ten-cent piece at 
twenty yards. 

‘These are things worth knowirg about a really great man. And Merry 
del Valis, moreover, an accomplished man. He speaks all languages. His 
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English is perfect, he is a finished scholar, an extremely fine diplomatist, a 
rare judge of men. 

I have met most of the strong men of the world and judged them as one 
may; but I have never been face to face with a man of such essential power. 
This is the impression you take away; calm power. There is no imperial 
hysteria; there is nothing strenuous and ill-balanced. You feel yourself in 
the presence of what the scientists call intra-atomic energy—something beau- 
tiful and still and irresistibly strong. And this is interesting and important, 
because to Cardinal Merry del Val is committed the conduct of the battle 
now waged in Europe for God and the ideal. 

4 Of all the men in high place, he is the youngest. He was born in Lon- 
don, of distinguished Spanish-Irish parentage, in 1865. Before he was 
thirty-nine years of age he was a Cardinal; a year later he was made Secre- 
tary of State. In his hands was placed the greatest administrative trust that 
any man holds upon earth. Pius X., as the Romans are so fond of saying, 
is a holy Pope; itis upon the Secretary of State ‘that the burden of the 
Church has been laid. And he has entered upon a great battle for liberty, 
perhaps the most important battle fought in France since the days of Clovis. 
M. C. M. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 

Christian Science. With notes containing corrections todate. By Mark Twain. Pp.357. 
Price $1.75. _The Giant's Strength. By Basil King. Pp. 342. Price $1.50. Zhe 
Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Illustrated. Pp.19r. Price $1.25. 

G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, New York: . 

The Country House. By John Galsworthy. Pp. 307. Beside Still Waters. By Christo- 
pher Benson. Pp. 410. 

E. P. DuTTon & Co., New York: 

The Disciple of a Saint. Being the Imaginary Biography of Raniero Di Landoccio Dei 
Pagliaresi. By Vida D. Scudder. Pp. 383. Price $1.50. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 
Mother. By Maxim Gorky. Illustrated. Pp. 500. Price $1.50. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

The Gospel According to St. Paul. By William Porcher Dubose, M.A.,S.T.D. Price 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. Oil and Wine. 5 fom Tyrrell. Pricé $1.40. Sin. By 
the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A. (The Oxford Library). Price $1.40. Hypnotism and 
Spiritism. By J. Lapponi. Price $1.50. Readings from Law's Serious Call, Price 
60 cents. 

BRENTANO’s, New York : 


The Demetrian. By Ellison Harding. Pp. 315. How to Preserve the Local Self-Govern- 
ment of the States. By Elihu Root. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

‘ Folia Fugitiva: Leaves from the Log-Book of St. Eranwald's Deanary. Edited by Rev. 
W. H. Colgan. Price $1.50. Leading Events in Church History. Patt V. By the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Price 30 cents. Stimulus Divini Amoris of Doctor Bonaven- 
ture. Price $1.25. Notes on Daily Communion. By F. M. De Zulueta, S.J. Price 30 
cents. , 


Union & TIMES PRESS, Buffalo, New York: 
The Catholic Confessional and the Sacrament of Penance. Illustrated. Pp. 60. Paper. 
Price 15 cents per copy. 


A. C. MCCLuRG & Co., Chicago: ‘ 
The Missions of California and the Old Southwest. By Jesse S. Hildrup. With 35 illus- 
trations from photographs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston: » 
New Chronicles of Rebecca. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Pp. 278. Price $1.25. 


LITTLE, BRowN & Co., Boston: 
Lhe Malefactor. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Illustrated. Pp. 304. Price $1.50. Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Illustrated. Pp. 283. Price $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., Boston: 
Lntimations of Immortality: Significant Thoughts on the Future Life. Selected by Helen 
Philbrook Patten. Pp. xxxi.-245. Price age net. 


CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION BUREAU, Boston: 
A Modern Martyr: Théophane Vénard. Translated from the French by Lady Herbert. 
Revised and Annotated by James Anthony Walsh. Pp. 235. . Price go cents. 


AVE MARIA PREss, Notre Dame, Ind. : 
Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Catholic Religion. By Rev. H. G. Hughes. Pp. 111. 
Price 75 cents net. Zhe Question of Anglican Ordinations, By Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., 
D.D. Pp. 52. Paper. Price 15 cents. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington: 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited by Frederick Webb Hodge. In 
two parts. © Pp. ix.-972. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Topeka, Kansas: 
Fifteenth Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture—Kansas. Vol. XX. 1905- 
1906. 


THE MyYSELL-ROLLINS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cal. : 
The True View of the Present Persecution in France. An appeal to the unbiased judgment 
of the American People. By Rev. Joseph C.Sasia, S.J. Paper. Pp.52. For free dis- 
tribution. 


THE CouRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Berkeley, Cal. : 
Discrimination Against the Japanese in California. A Review of the Real Situation. By 
Herbert B. Johnson, D.D. Pp. 133. Paper. 


VicToR LECOFFRE, Paris: . 
‘L’ Education Populaire: Les Guvres Complementaires de 1’ Ecole. Par Max Turmann. 
Activités Sociales. Par Max Turmann. Deuxiéme Edition. Les Reordinations. Etude 
sur le Sacrament de l’Ordre. Par. M.l'Abbé Louis Saltet. Price 6/7. 


BLouD ET CIE, Paris: 
Gerbet. Par H. Bremond, Price 3/7. 50. Jntroduction aux Etudes Liturgiques. Par le 
Rme Dome Cabrol. Pp.169. Price 3/7. L’Orde Naturel et Dieu. Par.l'Abbé Alfred 
Tanguy. Pp. 386. Price 4/7. 50. 


E. Nourry, Paris: 
Le Crise du Clerge. Par Albert Houtin. Pp. 344. Price 3/7. 50. 


AUBANEL FRERES, Avignon, France: 
Les Quatre Livres dela Femme. I. Le Livre del'Epouse. Pp. xix.-186. 


P. LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 
La Theologie du Nouveau Testament et l' Evolution des Dogmas, Par l’Abbé J. Fontaine. 
Pp. xxxii.-576. Price 4 /r. 


CH. PoUSSIELGUE, Paris: 
Le Réveil du Catholicisme en Angleterre au XIXe Siecle. Par J. Guibert. Pp. 390. 


A. PICARD ET FILS, Paris: 
Tertullien—De Praescriptione Hereticorum. Texte Latin et Trad. Francais. Par Pierre 
de Labriolle (University Fribourg). Price 2 /r. 





